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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 



A STORY OF TUSCAN LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 




[HE question whether old Domenico 
Rappi was a fortunate and hap- 
py man or otherwise would be 
answered differently, no doubt, by different 
persons, according to their diverse estimates 
of what things are most desirable in this 
world. He was a "fattore," as it is called 
in Italy — a bailiff, as we should say, for 
want of a better translation, though that 
word does not quite satisfectorily express 
the meanin^: of the Italian one. A bailiff 
usually manages the estate of one single 
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employer. A "fattore" often has the super- 
intendence of several estates belonging to 
more than one owner. The connection of the 
"fattore" with the land-owner is less close 
than that of a bailiff with the person who 
employs him. He almost always manages 
the property of an absentee landlord; for 
Italians do not like to live in the country 
when it is in their power to live in the capi- 
tal, or even in a provincial city. He is thus 
more independent, and. more at liberty to 
live his own life as it pleases him. And, 
somehow or other, a prolonged observation 
of the progress of social life in Italy al- 
most always leads the observer to the con- 
elusion that it is in the nature of things for 
"fattori" to become gradually richer, while 
landlords become gradually poorer. 

To begin with, then, Domenico Eappi, the 
fattore, may so far be considered to have 
been fortunate in his position in life^ He 
was further fortunate in the locality his fate 



THE CASEXTIXO. 



had assigned to him. The huge piopertr 
he managed was situated in the Casentino, 
as that upper valley of the Amo is called 
through which the classic stream runs, when 
first it descends firom its birthplace in the 
Apennines. It is a land flowing with milk 
and honey. It has been celebrated by Dante 
for the beauty and abundance of the rills 
which water it. The name indicates that, 
from the very earliest ages, it was famed for 
its dairy produce. It is a land of Goshen, 
entirely shut in by ranges of the Apennines 
on all sides. There is no large town within 
its borders to disturb the purely pastoral 
character of its scenery and population. And 
the locality has always been a specially fa- 
vorite one with the Tuscans. Surely fattore 
Kappi was fortunate in that his lines had 
fallen in such pleasant places. He was yet 
further fortunate in having gathered together 
such a stock of this world's goods as to place 
him and his far out of the reach of care for 
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the morrow, and to render him the most im- 
portant personage in his native village and 
its neighborhood. Fortunate, too, in enjoy- 
ing a large share of the esteem and respect 
of his neighbors. And, lastly — for the list 
of his good fortunes is not yet finished — he 
was fortunate in himself and his personal 
constitution. He had been a remarkably 
handsome young man, and was, at the peri- 
od to which this narrative relates, a remark- 
ably handsome old man : hazel eye, still 
bright; flowing white hair; sweet-tempered 
mouth, with perfect ranges of brilliantly 
white teeth ; a large, jolly-looking, florid 
face ; a tremendous breadth of chest, which 
was invariably covered by a dazzling extent 
of scarlet waistcoat; and a sound constitu- 
tion, perfect digestion, and unfailing health 
and activity. 

And yet it has been written that it might 
be questioned whether this richly gifted 
Domenico Rappi was or was not a fortu- 
nate man. 



THE FATTORESSA. 



What did the per contra consist in ? 
What was the nature of the ill-fortune that 
could avail so to counterbalance all the 
above-reheai'sed elements of good, as to 
make it doubtful which scale might ulti- 
mately be found to kick the beam? 

Fattore Rappi had a wife! — a circum- 
stance that of course ought to have been the 
crowning completion of his felicity ; but it 
was not sor 

Olivia Marini had, some six-and-twcnty 
years before the time with which this narra- 
tive concerns itself, been the recognized 
queen of beauty in all the valley of the 
Casentino; when the handsome and well-to- 
do fattore, who was about ten years her 
elder, wooed and won her for his bride. 
But Olivia's beauty was by no means her 
only dower. She was the daughter of a 
fattore, who had, after the usual fashion of 
fattori, increased his store; and Olivia 
brought a comfortable addition of means to 
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her husband. Now, inasmuch as words 
have been already said which are of a nat- 
ure, perhaps, to prejudice the reader against 
the lady, it is as well to state at once that 
no breath of reproach had ever tarnished the 
fair fame of la Signora Eappi as regards 
those aspects of wifely duty which are gen- 
erally considered to be the most important 
of all to matronly reputation. No man, 
and, what is more, no woman, had ever 
thought, said, or hinted that Olivia Eappi 
had a thought or a glance for any man other 
than her husband. Nor had any demon 
of unreasonable jealousy ever lodged a pain- 
ful thought upon this subject in jolly farm- 
er Rappi's easy-going brain. Still, therefore, 
we seem to come upon nothing in the fat- 
tore's lot but additional sources of prosper- 
ity and happiness. What could have been 
the peacock on the farmer's wall — the skele- 
ton in the farmer's cupboard ? 

Drink? No! Scarcely a drunken man, 



^AS SHE JEALOUS? n 

and mucli less a drunken woman, is to be 
found among the Tuscan inhabitants of the 
central part of Italy. The abundant vine- 
yards of the Tuscan hills yield their undoc- 
tored grape-juice to make glad the heart of 
man, and not, as among less happy popula- 
tions, to make his misery. No! Fattore 
Rappi liked his wine, was a first-rate judge 
of the quality of it, and would have gone to 
the stake rather than admit that his own 
product was not the best in the Casentino. 
But nobody had ever seen him the worse 
for liquor. As for the "fattoressa" — as a 
fattore's wife loves to be called — she was 
almost, if not quite, a teetotaler; not from 
any idea that there was any virtue in ab- 
staining from wine, but because such had 
come to be her habit from motives arising 
out of other elements in her character. 

Was it jealousy on his wife's part that 
made the bitter drop that spoiled the flavor 
of all the fattore's life-draught ? 
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Not a bit of it ! He gave his wife no 
cause for any such feeling ; nor had she ever 
fancied that she had any such cause. 

Was there any of the chronic ill-health 
in the farmer's household which sometimes 
has power to mar happiness that would oth- 
erwise seem complete ? 

Nothing of the kind ! A heartier, health- 
ier couple than Domenico Rappi and his 
wife it would have been impossible to find 
in all Tuscany. And Signora Rappi had 
made her husband the happy father of two 
handsome and perfectly healthy and well- 
constituted daughters. If all the rest of the 
world had needed the assistance of the fac- 
ulty as little as the inmates of farmer Rap- 
pi's household, the doctors might as well 
have shut up shop at once. 

The fattore had no son. But, though it 
may be that he would have liked that one 
of his children should have been of the 
coarser sex, this was not a cause of unhappi- 
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ness to him — certainly was not Oiat cause 
which has been alladed to as well-nigh neu- 
tralizing all the fitvorable ingredients in his 
cup of life. 

No ! As has been already hinted, it wa^ 
his wife that was the source of trouble! 
Despite her virtues, it was the Signora Bap- 
pi who made her husband's life well-nigh a 
burden to him — despite her virtoes, thongh 
these have not yet been all told- The fet- 
toressa was economical and reli^ou« — and 
surely these are good qualities ! Olivia Rap- 
pi was very economical and very religious. 
Well — surely there could not be much ami'B 
in this ! It is true that too much of a good 
thing is not good; and we can understand 
that economy may be pushed a little too far. 
But it may be feared that Protestant readers 
may be shocked at the notion of stigmatiz- 
ing religious feeling, even in its excess, as a 
&ult, and a source of trouble and sorroM% 
But any readers, who may be conscious of 
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such a feeling, are requested to remember 
that Domenico Rappi and his wife were not 
Protestants; and that Roman Catholicism 
shows itself very differently in the countries 
of its native home, from the appearance it 
wears when transplanted into communities 
of Anglo-Saxon race. 

Yes; this was the trouble — the bitter 
drop in his cup, that made it a question with 
the fattore whether he was not in truth a 
very unfortunate and unhappy, rather than 
a fortunate and happy man- It was that 
his wife was a very religious woman. 

And if my readers will kindly accompany 
me to the conclusion of this narrative, ac- 
cepting my assurance that the incidents of 
it are by no means untrue or uncommon, 
they will see how that which is recognized 
as devout religious feeling and conduct in 
Roman Catholic communities, may in truth 
make the unhappiness of a father and hus- 
band, and take all the sunshine out of his 
life and out of his home. 



THE FATTORE'S DAUGHTERS. 15 

Olivia, the fattore's eldest daughter, was 
twenty-four years of age, and Giulia, his 
youngest, eighteen, at the time our little 
family history commences. Both of them 
were girls on whom the eye rested with de- 
light. On which of them it might love to 
linger with the greater pleasure and the 
richest association of ideas 'would depend 
on the temperament and mood of the looker ; 
for, though both undeniably beautiful, they 
differed fi'om each other remarkably. Oliv- 
ia — to use the classical old English phrase 
— ^favored her mother; Giulia, her father. 
The former was, as her mother had been, re- 
markably tall ; and the pure, pale oval of her 
face, showing ivory-white by the contrast 
with the heavy braids of her black hair, 
seemed the very ideal that a disciple of 
Beato Angelico might have chosen as a mod- 
el for the Madonna. The features, though 
delicately cut, were so majestic in their ha- 
bitual repose ! There was so much of di- 
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vinity in the passionless placidity of the 
face ! — so much of angelic grace in the gen- 
erally slow and deliberate movements of her 
person, and the dignified carriage of her fig- 
ure ! The suggestion of celestial purity and 
calm — ^unruffled by earthly passions, untouch- 
ed by human littlenesses — was complete, as 
the charmed eye rested on the small head, 
a little bent forward on the long, slender 
neck, while the wonderfully long, black, 
silken eye -lashes drooped fringe -like over 
the large eyes. 

And this was ih^pose which the judicious 
painter would have selected, by preference, 
as that in which Olivia was to figure forth 
the presentment of the Madonna. For when 
the long, silken fringe of lash was wholly 
raised, there was something in those large 
and beautiful eyes which did not convey ex- 
actly the impression which our supposed 
painter was in search of — a something which 
did not altogether fulfill the Madonna-like 
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promise of the general outline of the face. 
The impression in this sense was immediate ; 
but it needed some little reflection before 
the observer could render himself an account 
of it. The large eyes in that white face 
were undeniably handsome, and very bright. 
Eyes surely should be bright. And it seems 
like the captiousness of the determined fault- 
finder in the old French story, who was re- 
duced to the necessity of complaining at a 
wedding that the bride was too pretty, to 
say that Olivia's eyes were too bright. And 
yet that was likely to be the first impression 
of any one whose gaze had been attracted by 
that passionless purity of feature, which has 
been described, when Olivia raised her eyes 
to meet those of the observer. Or was it, 
perhaps, that the brightness was accompa- 
nied by a certain hardness — a steel-like glit- 
ter, which seemed incongruous with the calm 
placidity of the outline of the face ? Depth, 
also, is often predicated of an eye as an es- 
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pecial beauty. And it could not be said 
that Olivia's eyes had this mysteriously sug- 
gestive quality. Nor were they what could 
be called liquid eyes. We are told by the 
learned in such matters that there is no ex- 
pression whatsoever in any human eye — that 
all the expression resides in reality in the 
forms and lines of those portions of the face 
which immediately surround the eye. But, 
if such be the case, it must be admitted that 
those forms and lines can be wholly changed 
by the mere dropping or raising of the eye- 
lid. For in the case of Olivia Rappi the 
Avhole expression was altered by that sole 
difference. It was not that, when that large 
and glittering eye was fully revealed, the 
purity and passionlessness of the face, which 
was its most striking characteristic, was al- 
tered or defaced, but that some other things 
seemed to be added thereto. There was 
what seemed the outward expression of an 
unflinching strength of will. There was an 
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unblenchiog steadines in the giazice tbst 
seemed to say that that serene calm w<raM 
scarcely permit itself to be raffled W mdj 
emotion, or by any prospect of sn&rizEg xo 
itself — or to others. It never woold hare 
occurred to any physiognomist to call Oliria 
Rappi bold-eyed. She was rather, if swh 
an expression may be permitted. retiHi;^- 
eyed. Her eyes never came out to e.^^^ 
you either in hostility or affection. Hiz if 
you sent yours to find them at h'Mi;^. y>a 
were apt to meet a something in them a^j/s^ 
ble of producing in you either di-lik^. or 
uneasiness, or even fear, according to yo^ir 
temperament. 

A skilled practitioner of Lavat^* %e^i:ce 
might have remarked, too, of Olivia Eappi, 
that, just as the repetition of a bit of color 
in any seoand part of a dress or a \tV^nrH 
takes up and completes the effect int^id^l 
to be produced by it, so the *hape and ex- 
pression of 01ivia*s mouth ^upplem^ot^J 
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and completed that which has been attrib- 
uted to her eyes. It was a handsome 
mouth, as surely as the eyes were hand- 
some eyes; and yet — and yet — it was 
not, in a word, one of those mouths which 
call forth human affections, and cause them 
to come welling up from other hearts to 
meet them. Not a coarse or a sensual 
mouth I oh, dear, no ! The utmost possible 
reverse of that. An ascetic mouth, it might 
rather be said. The lips, though admira- 
bly chiseled and curved, were thin ; and 
the mode in which they met each other was 
more indicative of firmness than of gentle- 
ness — spoke rather to the practiced and un- 
derstanding eye of the possibilities of cer- 
tain spiritual sins than of any more earth- 
born proclivities toward bodily failings. 

There was something, too, even in her 
beautiful and strikingly elegant figure which 
produced an impression analogous to that 
which has been attributed to Olivia's eyes 
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and mouth — a kind of unbendingness — a 
slow- moving dignity of nprightness, which 
never was betrayed into an impulsive ele^ 
gance or an impulsive awkwardne6& Her 
hands and feet were not small, but l<Hig. as 
befitted her height ; slender, and beautifully 
formed. 

And all that Olivia Sappi has here been 
described to be, her mother had be^'n. when 
from being Olivia Marini she became Olivia 
Kappi the elder. We all know, alas ! too 
well, the kind of changes that years bring 
with them, for it to be necessan' to sav 
much in description of the £&ttores$a as i^Le 
was when her eldest daughter was four-and- 
twenty. Of course, the hard, bright eye 
had become more hard and l^^s bright — <j^ 
course, the thin, curved lij» had become more 
thin and le» curved — of course, the hhnder^ 
rigid waist had become lee>s slender and 
more rigid — of course, those warning ^zpre>y 
sions of spiritual tendencies toward certain 
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faults had become developed into hardly 
marked and unmistakable manifestations of 
them. All this may easily be imagined; 
and nothing more, therefore, need be said at 
present respecting the Signora Kappi. But 
as nothing that has been set forth as to 
Olivia is in any degree applicable to her 
younger sister, it will be necessary to say a 
few words of little Giulia. 

Giulia, as has been said, was eighteen 
when her sister was twenty-four years old. 
And if Olivia was, as the phrase goes, her 
mother's child, Giulia was as markedly her 
father's. Of course, it could not be said that 
the young girl of eighteen so completely re- 
peated what her father had been at that 
age, as Olivia in face and person was a rep- 
etition of her mother. But there were 
such striking similarities of temperament, 
of complexion, of feature, between the jolly 
and handsome old fattore and his youngest 
daughter, as to suggest infallibly an equally 
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strong resemblance in character and dispo- 
sition. 

And the presumption would have been 
found to be a perfectly correct one. 

It was an often debated moot point among 
the youths of the country-side which of the 
rich fattore's two daughters was the most 
lovely, the most fascinating. And so great 
was the diflference of style and of the entire 
idiosyncrasy between them, that an experi- 
enced hand at such observations could have 
formed a shrewd opinion of the character 
and tendencies of any of the male popula- 
tion of the neighborhood by ascertaining 
which of the two Rappi girls he most ad- 
mired. 

If Olivia might have sat to any painter of 
the Beato Angelico school for a Madonna, 
the first glimpse of Giulia suggested as em- 
phatically to an artistic eye her special fit- 
ness to be the model for an Aurora. There 
was all the fresh, elastic, youthful gladness 
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that should characterize the rosy - fingered 
goddess of the morn ; the beaming, transpar- 
ent innocence, too, in the dimpled cheek and 
laughing blue eye. Giulia's step, when she 
walked — if walking that could be called 
which rarely was subdued to the sober staid- 
ness of that form of motion — seemed really 
to realize the old classical image of a gait 
that did not bend the grass-blades beneath 
it. She had a wealth of light blonde hair, 
of the silkiest and finest texture — ^too fine, 
indeed, for artistic hair- dressing purposes; 
for it could not be got to remain in any 
form which the art of the coiffeur could 
assign to it; but would^ with the slightest 
breath of air, constitute itself into a sort 
of glorified nimbus around the classically 
shaped little head, that — very improperly — 
seemed to figure forth a saintly halo above 
the rounded temples of her whom we have 
likened to a heathen goddess. 

And, indeed, this impropriety of the light- 
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flying glossy tresses of film-like silk was 
often a source of trouble to the light-hearted 
owner of thenu For grave and precise Sig- 
nora Rappi, her dark-broWed lady mother, 
would frequently manifest austere displeas- 
ure at this tinarranged arrangement of the 
rebel locks in question. Whether the fat- 
toressa had conceived the idea hinted at 
above, that her nymph -like daughter was 
unduly appropiiating a saintly appendage 
to which, in her mother's opinion, she had 
not the smallest possible claim, may, per- 
haps, be doubted. But, for some reason or 
other, or fix>m some feeling or other, the 
glancing aureole of golden gossamer of Nat- 
ure's own arrangement around her daugh- 
ter's head was an offense to the Signora 
Eappi, at which her severe eyes were scan- 
dalized. And then little Ginlia, with an 
earnest protest as to her utter inability to 
make her stupid hair ntay as her mother 
chose to have it, would, with a half vexed, 
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half-laughing pout, bind it all viciously in 
a tight knot at the back of her head, and 
— look more fascinatingly like a heathen 
goddess than eVer. And then the fat- 
toressa would frown more darkly than be- 
fore. And her sister Olivia would observe 
gravely that it would be easy for Giulia to 
avoid all trouble with her hair, if she wished 
to do so, by simply tying a kerchief over 
it, closely fastened beneath the chin. And 
then the fattore would flare up with a " No ! 
/ bar that ! Put your own head in a poke, 
Livia, if you like! But I like to see my lit- 
tle Giulia's bright hair; it's as good as a 
sunbeam to my old eyes ! And I won't 
have it covered up !" 

And so it would come to pass that poor 
little Giulia's troublesome hair came to be a 
source of domestic difference in the fattore's 
home — one of the many sources, that is, with 
most of which Giulia was connected in some 
way or other. And, after such a little scene 
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as the above, the consciousness of this would 
make Giulia sad, and her laughing eyes 
droop for a whole five minutes ! But she 
had one of those natures from which sorrow 
and trouble run off, as water does from a 
duck's back. It could make no lasting im- 
pression upon her. At the end of the five 
minutes she had no remembrance of the fact 
that she was under the shade of her mother's 
displeasure, and forgot to feel any grudge 
against Olivia for her sisterly suggestion. 

Of course, enough has been said to let 
the judicious reader understand that Giulia 
Rappi was the very light of her father's 
eyes, his sunbeam in the house, the bright 
bit in his life. And the acquaintance 
which, it is hoped, he has made with the 
two sisters, will no doubt have sufficed al- 
ready to explain in a great measure the nat- 
ure of the doubts which hung around the 
question whether the fattore Domenico Rap- 
pi was or was not a happy man. 



CHAPTER 11. 




iHOSE who have lived in either 
Italy or France sufficiently long 
to have become well acquainted 
with the ways of life and modes of feeling 
among those classes of the population which 
are not generally the first to come under 
a foreigner's observation, must have become 
aware, in the first place, how very general 
among the male sex is — if not settled unbe- 
lief in, at least — utter indifference to the re- 
ligion of which they profesai in a certain 
loose way to be members ; and, in the second 
place, how curiously and strangely the clergy 
accept this state of things. If a man makes 
no difficulty in allowing his wife and daugh- 
ters to frequent the churches as assiduously 
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as the clergy may wish — shows no objection 
to any intimacy between the priesthood and 
the female members of his household, and 
does not put himself prominently forward 
as a political opponent of the Church — the 
clergy of his parish will associate with him 
on friendly terms, discreetly and consist- 
ently " sink the shop " in their conversation 
with him, and appear to consider him to 
all intents and purposes a very satisfactory 
member of society. Of course, if the priest 
has any belief in his own theories and doc- 
trines, he must consider his unconfessing and 
uncommunicating parishioner as infallibly 
lost to all eternity. But that consideration 
does not appear to vex the generality of the 
sacerdotal caste at all. It would really seem 
as if it had been agreed on all hands to con- 
duct the religious affairs of the community on 
the assumption that the male sex — with the 
exception of the priesthood — had no souls at 
all, and consequently no concern whatever 
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with any of the operations and arrange- 
ments which are so busily put in action 
for the benefit of female souls. 

If, in truth, Domenico Rappi, that jolly 
fattore, was considered to have a soul of 
his own, and really to be as much immortal 
as his wife Olivia, the not at all jovial fatto- 
ressa, the difference, not only in the mode in 
which each of theni regarded that fact for 
themselves, but also in the mode in which it 
was regarded by the ofiicial soul-managers 
of the community, and generally by the 
world in which they lived, was most singular. 
Nobody troubled themselves about old Do- 
menico's soul — least of all the jolly fattore 
himself! Nobody, unless we are to except, 
perhaps, the wife of his bosom. And her 
care in this matter seemed to manifest itself 
mainly — one may say solely — ^by endeavors 
to direct his outward conduct, not generally, 
but with reference to certain arrangements 
which were supposed to have influence on 
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the prospects of certain other female souls. 
With the more immediate concerns of his 
own proper soul, Olivia, his pious wife, med- 
dled as little as all the rest of the world. 

Much the same remarks may be made with 
regard to the intercourse between the fat- 
tore and the official guardian of his spiritual 
aflTairs. Don Ignazio Verini, the "priore" 
(as the parish priest of Marrolo, the "co- 
mune " in which Rappi lived, was entitled to 
call himself, by reason of some collegiate 
dignity belonging to his church, whereas 
otherwise he would have been simply the 
" curato ") — Don Ignazio Verini belonged to 
that one of the well-distinguished categories 
into which the parish priests of Italy may 
be divided, which is more usually to be met 
with in the cities and in the higher ranks of 
the hierarchy. Leaving out of the question 
the thoroughly black sheep of the sacerdotal 
flock, who may be found sometimes in coun- 
try parishes, but, it must be owned, more 
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frequently in the pages of fiction - writers 
of a certain school — leaving them aside, the 
Italian parochial clergy may be classed un- 
der four categories: 

First, and rarest, there is the earnest, fa- 
natic, ascetic, doctrinal priest. He has gen- 
erally a fair tincture of theological learning, 
and is quite wonderfully ignorant of aught 
else. He causes a great deal of mischief 
and unhappiness in his parish, and is entirely 
careless how much he causes, as being fully 
persuaded that human affairs in this vale of 
tears are supremely unimportant, save as 
they conduce, or do not conduce, to the lead- 
ing of the actors in them into Paradise when 
their short sojourn here shall be at an end. 
He believes the generation in which he lives 
to be the worst and most hopeless that the 
world has yet seen, and considers that the 
only thing yet possible for a faithful priest 
in this lost age is to merit a distinguished 
place in a better world by the intensity of 
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his hatred for the enemies of the Church in 
this, and perhaps to succeed in saving a few 
select (female) souls, together with his own. 
Then, in the second place, and next rarest, 
it may be feared, comes the priest who is a 
real blessing to his parish, especially if it be 
a rural and somewhat poor one. He may be 
of the bookish and contemplative, or of the 
genial, hail-fellow-well-met type — more fre- 
quently in Italy of the latter. But in either 
case, by the force of temperament, this world 
and its concerns hold a larger space in his 
thinkings and plannings and doings than the 
next world. He is not generally looked on 
very favorably by his ecclesiastical superi- 
ors, but is adored by his parishioners. He is 
probably a man of very little learning, but 
of strong and shrewd native common-sense. 
He performs all his sacerdotal functions, 
perhaps, in a somewhat perfunctory manner ; 
but is always busy from morning till night 

with schemes and labor for the (temporal) 
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benefit and comfort of this, that, and the 
other, or for the entire body of his people. 
He would be much shocked at any sugges- 
tion that he was otherwise than perfectly or- 
thodox in his beliefs. He accepts all that 
the Church teaches without examination or 
questioning; and, having so accepted it, 
neither thinks nor says any thing more 
about the matter. Spiritual-minded persons 
would say that such an idiosyncrasy should 
have marked the man as eminently unfitted 
for the priesthood in any shape. But the 
spiritual-minded persons are few — fewer, 
probably, among the inhabitants of the old 
classic Latin land than among any other civ- 
ilized nation on the face of the earth. 
Whereas, on the other hand, nowhere are 
there communities which stand more in need 
of the helping which may be rendered by a 
kindly will, joined to a modicum of knowl- 
edge, and directed by an active and practical 
spirit of plain, worldly common-sense. 
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Thirdly, and in strong distinction to the 
last class, the members of which are as little 
priestly as may be, are the priests M^ho are 
all priest. They are more commonly met 
with in the cities than in the country. 
They are as entirely unspiritual as the men 
referred to above — indeed, more so. But 
they genuinely believe themselves to be 
wholly devoted to "spiritual interests" and 
"spiritual affairs." And the matter is not 
one of hypocrisy at all, but simply of termin- 
ology. By "spiritual," they mean belong- 
ing to or referring to the " Church,^' and the 
ecclesiastical persons of whom they consider 
it to consist, in contradistinction to all that 
refers to or interests laymen and non-ecclesi- 
astical persons. And when this meaning of 
the word has been thoroughly understood 
and accepted, it may be admitted that the 
members of that class of the Komish priest- 
hood of whom we are speaking are wholly 
and entirely devoted to spiritual affairs and 
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interests. Protestants are apt, somewhat un- 
philosophically, to imagine that men of this 
stamp must be thorough-going, conscious 
hypocrites, using religion as a cloak for mere 
worldly ambition. But that is a mistake. 
In the first place, many a man of this sort 
would be content to live and die in the 
humblest subaltern obscurity, content that 
his name should no more be heard of than 
that of a private soldier in the ranks of a 
victorious army, if only he can add a stone 
to the Temple of his idolatry — if only he 
can spend and be spent in the great cause 
of Church supremacy. In the next place, 
his beliefs^ such as they are, are genuine. 
He really believes that he believes all the 
teaching of the Church, and all her inter- 
pretations of Holy Writ. But what he does 
believe — with all his heart, and all his mind, 
and all his strength — is that it is a good and 
desirable thing that this world should be 
ruled and managed by the priesthood of his 
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Chxircli. He really believes himself to "love 
God," and to be eager only in " His service." 
And it is quite true, if you understand 
"God" and "Churcli" to be and to mean 
the same thing, «.and the "service" of the 
one to be the service of the other. They 
are men in whom, whatever department of 
life their lot might have been cast in, esprit 
de corps would have been the leading pas- 
sion of their nature. That which is selfish- 
ness in its most ordinarily recognized form 
in other men, in them takes the form of in- 
ordinate love for their caste. Their pride is 
pride of caste. Their ambition is for the 
corps to which they belong. Their grasp- 
ing greed is for the " Church." How should 
the soul be soiled by such in a man who is 
himself content to live on a crust ? Their 
unscrupulousness is for " God " — i. e., for the 
Church. 'How can any means be unsancti- 
fied by such an aim ? 
This was the class of priests to which 
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Don Ignazio Verini belonged. He walked 
his course through the world trampling on 
human hearts, with a conscience not merely 
at rest, but thoroughly applausive. Few 
men in the cause of their mundane ambition 
or greed could be so ruthless as he in what 
he deemed the service of God. For a si- 
lenced conscience may make some wail of 
remonstrance heard; but a conscience which 
* has passed over with bag and baggage to 
the enemy avails simply to make the state 
of things worse than it would be were con- 
science wholly deadened. 

To complete the classification suggested 
above, the fourth category of the sacerdotal 
class has yet to be named. It is in Italy— 
especially in Central and Southern Italy — 
the most numerous of all. It consists of the 
mass of very poorly educated, very narrow- 
minded meUf to whom the priesthood is 
simply a means of finding bread. There are 
very many such in the rural parishes of Italy 
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— men little above the peasaBts axDOiig 
whom they live in social standing or general 
cultivation, and not at all aLove them ffr dif- 
ferent from them in origin. Of coni^^. a* in 
every other department of life, some of tbf**e 
men are well-meaning enough, and desrons 
of doing their duty as far as they loaow Low 
to do it; and many are low-minded, df-praved 
blackguards, ready to avail themselves fA 
the opportunities sLSarded them by their 
sacred callin«r for anv base or mischievoas 
purpose. The majority are ooLtent to drone 
out their lives in laziness and ignorance, dis- 
charging the mechanical duties of their func- 
tion in a perfunctory manner; not exercising 
intelligent thought upon any subject suffi- 
ciently for it to be said correctly that they 
either believe or disbelieve the doctrines 
they enunciate, and to whom the main ob- 
jects of life are their daily food and daily 
repose. 

Of course, this last is the class from which 
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the remoter and poorer parishes are mainly 
supplied with clergy. But the same causes, 
connected with the cii'cumstances of its origi- 
nal endowment, which gave to the church 
of Marrolo the title of " Collegiate,'' and to 
its incumbent that of " Priore," made it a 
richer ecclesiastical prize than usually falls 
to the share of men of that stamp. And so 
it came to pass that Don Ignazio Verini, as 
has been said, was the parish priest of 
Marrolo. 

Verini was a notable specimen of the 
type of priest who has been described under 
the third of the above four classes. As re- 
gards all those externals which are so im- 
portant in all those departments of life in 
which it is needed that one man should ex- 
ercise a moral influence over his fellows, 
Verini was, in the eyes of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, eminently " the right man for the 
place." A tall, personable, dignified-looking 
^an, with a good forehead, a handsome 
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though dry and severe mouth, a large, square 
chin, indicative of great power of will, a 
high, thin, rather hawk-like nose, a large, 
clear, pale eye, and crisp, curly hair, now 
beginning to be iron-gray. In matters still 
more external, the outward presentment of 
the priest was equally calculated t<^ impose * 
on the minds of his parishioners. His spare, 
alert figure, always as upright as that of a 
drill-sergeant, was invariably clad in a long, 
closely buttoned, cassock-like coat of the 
finest cloth and glossiest black. The mud- 
colored high-lows, clasping ankles clftd in 
coarse worsted stockings, as much brown as 
black, which form the more ordinaiy cos- 
tume of the parochial clergy in remote rural 
districts, and which were exemplified in the 
person of his " Vicario," hereafter to be intro- 
duced to the reader, were not for Don Igna- 
zio. His well-turned leg, protruding from 
below his black frock-coat, was incased in a 
black silk stocking, and his well-shaped foot 
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in a neatly made and perfectly polished low- 
cut shoe with a large silver buckle. Nor 
did he ever give in to the easy-going modern 
abuse of wearing the ordinary layman's 
chimney-pot hat, but always mounted the 
large-flapped ecclesiastical three-cornered hat 
of glossiest and fluflSest beaver. In a word, 
he was priest from the crown of his correct- 
ly tonsored head to the tips of his absolutely 
straight-pointing and neither turned-out nor 
turned-in toes (for this, too, is a sacerdotal 
specialty) ; and a crossing-sweeper might be 
mistaken for a field-marshal as easily as Don 
Ignazio could by any human eye be mistak- 
en for any thing but a Roman Catholic 
churchman. 

One word more respecting this resplen- 
dent priest may be necessary to prevent the 
nature of his position in his parish from be- 
ing mistaken. The world, especially the 
Protestant world, has heard much evil of 
the relationships that are said to be frequent 
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between the members of a celibate cleivy 
and their female parishioners. And mis- 
chief of this sort is undoubtedly far from 
uncommon. And the many circumstances 
which tend to make the intercourse between 
a priest and the female members of his flock • 
more intimate and more frequent and more 
close than any which he holds with those of 
his own sex, not only very naturally lead to 
such mischief, but also very naturally lead 
to the suspicion of it in many cases where 
nothing of the kind exists. Of course the 
intercourse between priests and women must 
be close and intimate. It is on them that 
the priest operates. It is through them 
that he exercises' his influence. They are 
the means of his power.- It is for them 
and by them that he exists. For -it is not 
too much to say that, but for the women, 
the whole edifice of Rome's priestly j>ower 
would ere this have collapsed and crum- 
bled to dust. 
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The connection and intimacy accordingly 
between Don Ignazio and many of the fe- 
male membei-s of his flock was very close 
and confidential. But any suspicion of im- 
propnety of the kind which the world is 
so prompt to conceive would have griev- 
ously wronged him. His heart was set on 
other matters ! And so gravely dignified, 
so prudently circumspect was his conduct 
on all occasions, that it had never entered 
into the head of any human being in his 
own parish to imagine otherwise. 

A certain amount of what — for want of a 
better term — may be called spiritual flirta- 
tion, a certain tone and manner of conversa- 
tion with the young and pretty members 
of his flock, which produced in them results 
and emotions that could not have been 
produced by one of their own sex — results 
and emotions very pernicious for tliem^ but 
which left Mm as impassible as if he were 
marble — he was wont to permit himself — 
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for the sake of the good cause; for the 
advancement of which, if they only could 
have known it, he would at any moment 
ruthlessly have ordered the youngest and 
the prettiest of them to the stake and the 
fagot, had it been needed, and had he pos- 
sessed the power. 

Such was Don Ignazio Verini, the Priore 
of Marrolo ; and such was the nature of his 
relationship to his parishioners — in one re- 
spect at least, which it was desirable should 
be at once explained for fear of mistake and 
misconception. 





CHAPTER III. 

was on a lovely October afternoon 
that, as soon as the fattore had 
mounted his horse after Ms mid-day 
meal to ride over on business to the neigh- 
boring town of Stia, Signora Rappi put on 
her best bonnet and gown, and set forth to 
pay a visit to the Priore. 

Marrolo is one of the prettiest villages in 
the Casentino, which is so rich in pretty 
villages. It stands not veiy high above 
the bottom of the valley on the western 
hill, which shuts in the Casentino between 
the main backbone of the Apennines and 
that subsidiary range of mountains which 
Italian geographers call the Ant-apennines. 
Thus it faces toward the east, a little to the 
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south ; and the eye ranging delightfully 
from its terraced, gardens, or from the win- 
dows of its dwellings, first over all the rich- 
ly cultivated plain of the valley, with the 
infant Arno shimmering in the mid^t of it, 
and then over the magnificent chestnut 
woods which clothe the lower slopes of the 
Apennines, reposes contentedly on the lofty 
peaks above them, in part bare and barren 
stone, and in part covered with pine forest. 
The whole of that part of the Apennine 
range which is seen from Marrolo was once 
covered with forest ; and the now hopeless- 
ly barren parts are such because the forests 
have been many generations ago with im- 
' provident greed destroyed. For in these 
latitudes the autumnal and spring rains de- 
scend with such torrent-like force and abun- 
dance that, unless the soil is protected by 
the shelter of forest growth, the waters 
wash it all away — carry it in the process 
of years to the Mediterranean, where, after 
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having for a few centuries caused much fur- 
ther evil by blocking up .the water-courses 
and thus engendering malaria, it at last as- 
sumes the condition of rich alluvial corn- 
bearing plains, as now between the sea and 
Pisa, and becomes once again useful for the 
support and multiplication of man. In the 
mean time, nothing can be more utterly- 
barren, void even of grass or verdure of 
any kind, than those parts of the mountain- 
tops from which the ancient pine forests 
have been removed. But large tracts of 
that part of the mountain opposite to Mar- 
rolo have retained their woods. And this 
inappreciable advantage has been due to a 
once wealthy and powerful community of 
monks who, from the eighth century down- 
ward, made these mountains their habita- 
tion. The evil occasioned to the world by 
monasticism has no doubt been greater than 
the good mankind has owed to the system. 
But the evil is pretty well known to and 
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appreciated by the Protestant world in these 
days. The good is perhaps less entirely rec- 
ognized. The monks of Camaldoli have 
been harried out of their mountain home 
on the Apennine within the last year or 
two. Doubtless it was on the whole best 
that it should be so. But the noble forests, 
which they for so many centuries preserved 
and cared for, remain a lasting monument 
to the superiority of their civilization, at 
least in some respects. 

Don Ignazio Verini at all events feels 
this bitterly enough, as he looks across 
the valley to the opposite mountains from 
the windows of his comfortable parson- 
age ; and often makes the contrast be- 
tween the bare and barren peaks, which 
have been stripped by lay greed and im- 
providence, and the beautiful and benefi- 
cent forests, which have been preserved by 
ecclesiastical wisdom and forethought, tlie 
theme of passionate diatribes on the 6ii- 
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periority of a civilization under priestly 
rule to any other. 

The house of the Priore was excellently 
well situated for observations leading to 
similar reflections. It had been originally 
close to, but not in contiguity with the 
church. But a chapel having been at some 
period subsequent to the building of the 
parsonage built on the bit of ground be- 
tween it and the church, the three fabrics 
had now the appearance of being under the 
same roof; and the Priore could pass from 
his dwelling into his church without step- 
ping outside of his own door. The church, 
with the priest's dwelling thus united to it, 
occupied a position with reference to the 
habitations of the little community which 
is very usual in the hill villages of Italy. 
It stood on the highest ground in the place. 
The "paese," as the Italian phrase is, occu- 
pied two streets climbing the side of the 
hill, zigzag fashion, and having here and 
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there sundry flights of stone steps to form 
short cuts between one and the other. 
Then above, and reached by a final set of 
steps at the uppermost end of the higher 
street, there was a platform, raised on a 
rocky eminence rising above the rest of 
the soil, which had been terraced up with 
supporting walls, and on which the church 
and parsonage had been built. There was 
thus in front of these buildings a little ele- 
vated "piazza," inclosed by a parapet wall 
on the side toward the valley, which was 
the accustomed place of rendezvous for all 
the gossips of the village on Sundays and 
other festivals. And in an Italian village, 
"all the gossipa'^'^ might as well be writ- 
ten "all the inhabitants;" for assuredly it 
would be difficult to find an Italian man or 
woman, lad or lass, who does not deserve 
the epithet. And accordingly, either a lit- 
tle before or after the "funzione" in the 
church, pretty well the whole population of 
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Marrolo might be found assembled on the 
piazza which has been described. And it 
must be admitted that it is impossible to 
impugn their taste in the selection of a place 
of meeting. Certainly no chamber within 
the walls of Marrolo was half so pleasant 
as the piazza, with its lovely view and 
fragrant turf and flowers. And there the 
good "Marrolesi" would lounge by the hour 
together — ^the old men in one group, the 
old women in another ; the lads on one side 
of the space, the lasses on the opposite side. 
For such is the wont of Italian rural popu- 
lations. Whatever flirtations may be done, 
are never done in those latitudes under the 
eyes of assembled elders and compeers. Per- 
haps the symptom is not a favorable one ! 

Signora Rappi found the walk to the 
Prioress house a more fatiguing one than 
she <50uld have wished. The fattore's well- 
to-do homestead was not exactly in the 
village,.but a little more toward the bottom 
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of the valley below it; and the October 
afternoon sun was still hot. And the Sig- 
nora Rappi, though still in the prime of her 
years, and still a fine matronly figure, was 
beginning to feel a little short of breath, 
when she had, as was frequently the case, 
to climb to the dwelling of her spiritual 
director. If she had walked up the two 
zigzag streets, she would have accomplished 
her climb more easily. But she was eager 
on the errand on which she was bent, and 
had chosen the short cut up more than 
one steep flight of steps. And the result 
was that, when she reached the platform 
on which the church and the priest's house 
stood, one hand was pressed to her side, 
while the other was removing with a hand- 
kerchief the moisture from her brow; and 
a certain amount of exacerbation of the 
spirit had been caused by the annoyances 
of the flesh. 

"Oh! Signora Rappi, is it youT said 
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old Assunta, the priest's servant, who came 
to the door in obedience to the visitor's 
knock; "what a hot walk you must have 
had !" 

"Ah! you'd have said so, if you had 
walked up that hill from our farm ! I de- 
clare, I think the hill grows steeper and 
longer than it used to be!" said the fat- 
toressa crossly. 

"It is changed since I knew it — or else 
I am — one or the other of us," returned 
old Assunta with a grin and a wink, meant 
to punish her visitor for being out of hu- 
mor. 

^^You! of course, you find most things 
changed, I should say ! But I want to see 
the Priore. He is at home, I suppose. In 
short, I know he is ; for I saw him ride by 
our place on his way home not an hour 
ago." 

"Yes; his Reverence is at home. But 
he went to his writing directly he came in ; 
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and told me not to disturb him," said the 
old woman. 

"He won't call it disturbing him, just to 
tell him that I've come up the hill, and 
would be glad to speak to him for a min- 
ute. I sha'n't keep him long," said the 
fattoressa, who had not ^uite yet recovered 
her good temper. 

" I'm none so sure of that ! I don't like 
to open his door when he has bid me not !" 
persisted the old servant. 

" Let me open his door, then ! I warrant 
he won't bite mer urged the fattoressa, 
with a toss of her head. 

"Well! you may go and knock at his 
study door, if you choose to ! I've nothing 
to do with it !" growled old Assunta. 

With this amount of permission, the Sig- 
nora Rappi made her way to the door of 
the priest's sanctum, and, knocking sharply 
on the panel with her knuckle, was at once 
told 'to enter. 
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Don Ignazio was really engaged busily in 
writing. He looked up with an expression 
of irritation in his face as the door opened. 
But his brow immediately cleared when he 
saw his visitor ; and, pushing the letter he 
had been writing from before him, he rose 
from his chair as h^'said : 

"My good Signora Olivia! Have you 
walked up the hill at this hour? I hope 
nothing— ?" 

"No, your Reverence — nothing — ^that is, 
nothing new. Assunta would hardly let 
me come in to speak to you." 

"Assunta can not be trusted to make 
distinctions. It is true, I told her to let 
nobody come in. But, of course, that did 
not apply to you, my good Signora Rappi." 

"Your Reverence is too good! — always 
too good to me !" said the fattoressa, entirely 
mollified and restored to good-humor. 

"I was busy, it is true — a letter of im- 
portance to the Cardinal di Subiaco. But 
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I could not have got it off by to-night's 
post; so I have plenty of time at your 
service, Signora." 

The Piiore was engaged in writing an 
important letter to the Cardinal di Subiaco. 
Don Ignazio was quite above telling little 
lies for the purposes of mere worldly court- 
esy. He was giving the Cardinal informa- 
tion respecting the hopes there might be of 
getting a certain measure of the Italian Gov- 
ernment rejected in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a result which the clerical party were 
just then very intent on accomplishing. 
And at the moment Signora Rappi inter- 
rupted him, he was relating to his corre- 
spondent the result of his ride that morn- 
ing ; which had taken him to a neighboring 
villa, the residence of a fair but frail lady, 
who was known (to the Priore, at least) 
to entertain sentiments for a certain liberal 
deputy of a nature which laws human and 
divine required her to feel only for her law- 
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ful husband ; and who, being — despite of, or 
because of, her failings — a very religious 
lady, and very desirous of the consolations 
of the confessional, had been, in very dis- 
creet and judicious terms, given to under- 
stand that the comfortable whitewashing 
she wished could be granted, plenarily and 
amply, on condition of the fair sinner accom- 
plishing for the glory of God and the Church 
so desirable a good work as the conversion 
of her friend the deputy's vote to the right 
side on the occasion in question. "And this, 
as your Eminence perceives, would leave 
us only five more voices to gain in that 
godless assembly to attain our object." 

Such was the uncompleted letter which 
the Priore, first carefully placing the sheet 
between the leaves of his blotting-book, 
pushed aside from before him, as, motioning 
his visitor to take a seat, he resumed his 
own, and prepared to hear what she had to 
Bay to \nm. 
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" There's nothins: new, as I told tout Kev- 
erence ; and that's the same as savinsr there's 
nothing good to be said,"" commenced the 
fattoressa, with a deep sigL **'Giulia is go- 
ing on worse than ever ! And how to role 
her I don't know ! I don't know what the 
world is coming to, for my part! Things 
were not so when I was a girl T 

" What can you expect, my dear Signora 
Rappi, in times like these? With heresy 
and hatred to God's Church in high places, 
with the clergy trodden down and persecu- 
ted and despoiled, how can we expect whole- 
some authority to maintain itself, or rever- 
ence and obedience to be found any where ! 
Has your daughter Giulia specially offend- 
ed?" 

" The worst is, I see no hope of guiding 
her. And her father — ^you know the diffi- 
culties I have to struggle with. Yester- 
day evening Olivia and I were in the linen- 
room, looking over the presses. I had a 
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sheet in my hand, that looked as if there 
were more knots in the spinning than there 
should have been, and, as the light was fail- 
ing, I stepped to the window with it to hold 
it up to the light, and what should I see 
down in the yard but that baggage Giulia, 
standing with her shoulder leaning against 
one side of the door of the bullock-stable, 
while that reprobate. Carlo Sparti, was 
standing just in the same way against the 
other door-post — not a braccio between 
them! ^ Santa Madonna P I cried, crossing 
myself, your Reverence ! Olivia ran to the 
window and saw it too ! And that was not 
the worst ! For Olivia, like a good and pru- 
dent girl, as she is, did not lose a moment, 
but dashed out of the room and down the 
staircase, to catch her sister in her disobedi- 
ence. But there at the back-door of the 
house leading into the yard she found her 
father standing as quiet and contented as 
possible! ^Where's Giulia?' says Olivia 
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* There she is coming across the yard to 
the house,' says BappL *But somebody 
has just left the yard,' says Olivia. *Yes, 
Carlo Sparti has just gone out by the gate 
into the road. I bid him good-night not 
half a minute ago,' says Bappi, as quiet as 
possible. So that you see, your Keverenoe, 
the impudent hussy must have been philan- 
dering with the fellow under her fathers 
very eyes, and he never so much as opening 
his mouth or lifting a finger to stop her I 
And if that's the way things are to go on, 
there is no saying what end they may not 
come to. So I thought I would come to 
your Reverence for a word of advice."^ 

" And you did quite right, as you always 
do, my dear Signora BappL My best ad- 
vice and help is, you know, ahvays at your 
service. In the first place, we must not de- 
spair, or be impatient ; but struggle steadily 
toward our good aims, with perseverance 
and trust in God's good providence. We 
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know that GiuHa is light-minded, vain, and 
disobedient — a thoroughly worldly temper- 
ament and disposition. It is a nature that 
needs much chastening to save it from per- 
dition. But we have known all this before 
now; and, as you are aware, it is that 
knowledge that has led me to the conclu- 
sion that the cloister would be the best and 
safest home for her." 

"I quite know that, your Reverence. 
But what likelihood is there that we shall 
be able to get her into a convent, with her 
father abetting her as he does, and she with 
this animal of a- Sparti running after her, 
and she encouraging him T 

"Patience, and trust in Providence, my 
good Signora Olivia," said the Priore, with 
a bland smile, and laying his hand on the 
back of the fattoressa's, which was lying 
spread upon the table. " Of course, I need 
not tell you that we should not dream of 
placing this giddy girl in a convent against 
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her AvilL God forbid! There most he a 
vocatioD. But see, noir, hoir the provi- 
dence of God works to bring good oat of 
eviL It is this verv sillv love-fancv which 
win, in all probabDity, shape her will to the 
. desired end« There is nothing so efficacioos 
as disappointment in a sillv, godless whim 
of this sort, to prodnee in such a nature as 
Giulia^s a vocation fen* a religioas life. It is 
a means which Providence uses again and 
again. There is not a convent in exuttence 
that does not owe to such working of the 
Holy Spirit many of the most beautifully 
devoted lives it shelters.*^ 

^Disappointment! but where is the dis^ 
appointment to come fix>m? I am sure I 
don't see — ^with her £ither a-going on a^ he 
does." 

" Once more, dear Signora Olivia, patience 
and faith ! Patience and faith ! See, n^>w 
— ^it really turns out as if it were intended 
to rebuke your want of faith, my good 
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Olivia ! See, now, how Providence works ! 
What should you say if I had found the 
means of getting rid of this pestilential fel- 
low Sparti for good and all ? Listen ! You 
remember what a to-do there was at the 
time of the godless conscription last year 
about a certain refrattario* whom the police 
and the gendarmes failed to catch — Paolo 
Torre his name was. Do not you remember 
all about it ?" 

" Sure I do, your Reverence ! There was 
more trouble than enough about it," said 
the fattoressa, who, like all those of the cler- 
ical party, or under the influence of the cler- 
gy, especially detested and abused the coni- 
scription, knowing very well that her priest- 
ly friends were always plotting to defeat the 
provisions of it. 

" Well, they have never caught Paolo 
Torre yet ; and the Government is extreme- 

* The young men wlio abscond and hide to avoid being 
taken by the conscription are so called. 
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or have permitted his wife to do so in his 
own house. The fattoressa was quite right 
in saying that the concealment of fugitive 
conscripts, and the persuading of them to 
fly, too, as she might have added, were 
the work of the black or clerical party. 

For all reply to the good dame's question, 
the Prioro contented himself with gently 
bending his head with a bland smile, as he 
said, "Providence works with all sorts of 
instruments, Signora mia! and there may 
have been all sorts of reasons for this Spar- 
ti's conduct. This Torre may have been a 
special friend of his — a creditor, perhaps. 
How can I tell what reasons he may have 
had for befriending the man in his time of 
need? It is enough for us to know that 
Sparti will soon be removed out of our way, 
and to be thankful accordingly. Then, 
when all hope of ever seeing her lover again 
is judiciously taken from this silly girl, the 
best results may be expected." 
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"Bat you don't know, your Keverence^ 
how many troubles and difficulties I have to 
struggle with. There's Sappi has no more 
religion than a Tiirk. And I am afraid he 
will be very stiff against letting the girl 
take the veil.'' 

"Dear Signora OKvia," said the priest, 
again laying his hand upon that of the fat- 
toressa, and smiling blandly, " we must not 
complain of the position in which God's 
providence has placed us, but strive to do 
His work in it, making the best, we may of 
the materials He has put into our hands. 
Signor Sappi is a Very worthy man — a very 
excellent man ! And if he has not yet at- 
tained to that earnestness in religious mat- 
ters which we could wish, we may not 
doubt that in the Lord's good time he will 
seek rest and safety in the loving anrjs of 
the Church. In the mean time a truly xi> 
ligious wife may do much — very much. 
The constantly dropping water will, ai^ we 
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all know, wear away a stone. And by be- 
ing urgent, not overmuch, but constantly ^ iu 
season and out of season, a really devoted 
wife may work a similar miracle. The 
surest guarantee for domestic peace and 
happiness is, as of course we know, a truly 
religious frame of mind and a loving sub- 
mission to the Church. A good wife should 
make her husband feel this truth — should, 
with gentle perseverance, persuade him that 
domestic peace and happiness is only to be 
found for him in such frame of mind and 
such submission." 

" Indeed, your Reverence, I do my best ! 
And if it was not that a man can always 
put on his hat and just walk out of the 
house, I do sometimes think I should bring 
him round," said the fattoressa, who cota- 
prehended her mission as thoroughly as if 
she had been told in so many words to 
worry her husband's heart out, and make 
his life a burden to him. 
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The Priore passed his hand over the lower 
part of his face ; but there was a momentary 
twinkle in his eyes which might have told a 
shrewder observer than the good fattoressa 
what the expression of the mouth was which 
the prudent hand concealed. 

^^ M7h heney cava mia^ persevere! Have 
faith and patience and hope. And be sure 
I am watchful for your welfare. So now, 
if you will excuse me, I will finish my letter 
to his Eminence of Subiaco." 

Whereupon the Priore gracefully extended 
his hand, muttered a rapid benediction, and 
then bowed a courteous adieu to his guest. 

The fattoressa stooped to kiss the priest's 
hand, then, retiring a step, made a profound 
reverence, and left the room to have a chat 
with old Assunta before walking down the 
hill in the cool of the gloaming. 






CHAPTER IV. 

'T may be admitted at once that all 
the accusations which the fattoressa 
had brought against her daughter 
Giulia in her conversation with the Priore 
were perfectly true. It was quite true that 
she was guilty of disobedience; for she 
had been bidden by her mother never 
to speak to that pestilent liberalone Carlo 
Sparti again. And it was true that while 
the fattoressa and' her .exemplany Madonna- 
like elder daughtca^had been on the previ- 
ous evening enga^d in that dearest of all 
occupations to the heart of a thrifty Tuscan 
housewife — ^the review and refolding of the 
enormous stock of linen, the produce of 
Heaven knows how many years of assidu- 
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ous domestic spinning — the truant Giulia 
had been engaged exactly as her mother 
had described. True, also, that she had 
been detected in the act of her disobedience 
just in the manner that had been described 
to the priest. 

And there had been a special aggravation 
to the fattoressa's feelings in the fact that 
Giulia should have chosen to absent herself 
on that particular occasion, and from that 
particular occupation in which the Signora 
Olivia was on that evening engaged. An 
enormous and quite wonderful store of linen 
is the great pride and glory of a well-to-do 
Tuscan housewife's heart. Huge cupboards 
and presses full of this product of domestic 
industry are to her what hie hoarded chests 
of gold are to a miser — ^a^ lovingly treas- 
ured, as certain never to be put by her to 
use. For, indeed, the quantity of her treas- 
ures .makes this impossible. In many a 
wealthy fattore's house more linen is stored 
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away than he or his can ever use in the 
course of the longest life. The good woman 
at her marriage probably has brought a 
goodly store with her — ^the produce of the 
spinning of a whole generation, or perhaps 
of two generations. And she assiduously 
labors during her life to increase the store, 
and compels her daughters to do the same, 
as soon as she has any old enough. In 
strictness of speech, it may be remarked that 
this prized produce of female industry is not 
linen, since the thread is spun from the 
hemp filaments which the central districts 
of Italy produce in great perfection and fine- 
ness. The spinning only is done at home; 
and, as it is upon the perfection of that op- 
eration that the evenness and smoothness of 
the cloth depends, it may easily be under- 
stood how much of pride and rivalry goes 
to the displaying of the hoarded treasures. 

It was thus a special offense to the Sign- 
ora Rappi that her youngest daughter 
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should be so careless of the .glory of the 
family, so little interested in what should 
have interested her to the highest degree, as 
to have absented herself from the great re- 
vision of the family treasures. 

Of course, her sister Olivia had felt 
aggiieved to at least an equal extent. 
Nothing is more exasperating than vrhen 
one is acting v^ith irreproachable virtue 
one's self, to see other persons very mani- 
festly enjoying themselves, not only despite 
of, but absolutely by reason of their wicked 
neglect of the duty one's self is performing. 
And Giulia was very manifestly enjoying 
keenly her flirtation with that reprobate. 
Carlo Sparti. And then, when she was at 
least going to have the enjoyment of catch- 
ing her sister in the forbidden delight, and 
treating her accordingly, to find that it had 
all passed under the aegis of her father's 
presepoe, which made it impossible to say 
all the things that Olivia was burning to 
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say, and to make the insinuations that she 
was eager to make— and, indeed, impossible 
to enjoy her triumph, or say any thing at all 
for the nonce, seeing that it must have been 
heard by the fattore. It was too provok- 
ing. 

And then there were other matters which 
had of late been producing a considerable 
degree of irritation in the mind of the saint- 
like Olivia against her more mundane 
younger sister. In the neighboring com- 
mune to Man'olo there lived a certain Si- 
mone Bossi, a land-owner, dwelling on his 
own acres, and a wealthy man — nobody 
knew how wealthy a man ; for old Simone, 
his father, had died about two years before, 
leaving only one son, the heir not only 
to his land, but to all the savings of a long 
and penurious life. In fact, young Simone 
Bossi might have been considered quite a 
" Signore," instead of a member of the class 
of farmers, and fattdri, and the like ; might 
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have beeq so considered, had he been block- 
head enough to go away to Florence, and 
leave his paternal acres to the care of a fat- 
tore, instead of cultivating them himself^ as 
his father had done before him. But Si- 
mone knew a trick worth two of that. He 
saw how the substance of his neighbor fat- 
tore Kappi grew and increased at the cost 
of his fellow land-owners, and sagely deter- 
mined that he would remain a contadino, 
and that his land should enrich nobody but 
himself. 

^ow old Simone Bossi, the father, had, 
in addition to his own land, held a certain 
farm from the monks of Camaldoli, as his fa- 
ther had done before him, and his grandfak 
ther, and many generations past As u^al 
in such cases^ the land was held on \firy 
easy terms, and the farm might almf/ht he 
said to have become the property of the 
Bossi family at a quit-rent. But then carno 
the Italian Eevolution, The moTikn were 
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turned out. Their domains becanie the do- 
mains of the State. The value of the land, 
and the terms on which it was held, were 
looked into, and — Simone Bossi was sum- 
moned to give up the farm, or pay about 
twice as much for it as he had previously 
paid to his old easy landlords. He chose 
the former alternative — it may readily be 
understood with what sort of feelings to- 
ward the Revolution, and the new order 
of things, and the new government. Of 
course the Bossi, father and son, became the 
most thorough-going partisans of the ret^'o- 
grade, black, or priestly party. 

And from this disposition of things sun- 
dry indirect consequences were likely to 
follow. For "it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that a due acquaintance with 
theologic doctrines and ecclesiastical history 
and ai'rangements would suffice to enable 
one to understand the functions and posi- 
tion of a Roman Catholic priest as he exists 
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in Italian society.- There are many matters 
which especially belong to his department 
that have ho reference to religious doctrine 
or religious practice. Match-making for one 
thing is — or, rather, as it . is rapidly becom- 
ing more correct to say, was — quite a recog- 
nized function of the priest's position in so- 
ciety. In the case of the aristocracy, this 
business would fall not so much into the 
hands of the parish priest as into those of 
the chaplain or priestly hanger-on of the 
great family. In the lower, and especially 
in the more rustic circles of society, much 
of this nuptial go-between business fell to 
the share of the parish priest. If marriages 
are made in heaven, who so fit to be the 
master of ceremonies on the occasion as 
heaven's minister? 

Now it will be easily understood, from 
what has been said above, that young Si- 
mone Bossi, the only son 6i his niggardly 
father, was a " capital good match " — by far 
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the best match at that time in all the Casen- 
tino! — understood, moreover, that such a 
member of the diminished flock of the faith- 
ful sons of Mother Church was likely to be 
cared for with quite special interest by- 
Mother Church's servants and ministers. 
And what a deplorable thing it would be 
if all this wealth and power and influence 
should be lost to the good cause ! — as it well 
might be should this young Simone fall into 
the hands of a godless wife — a wife, that is 
to say, not duly under the thumb of an ec- 
clesiastical director. The phrase here used 
— " fall into the hands of a wife " — is the 
proper one to express the nature of the dan- 
ger; for Simone Bossi could not reckon 
among the good gifts wherewith he was en- 
dowed much power of intellect or strength 
^f will and character. He was docile enough 
^^ the hands of his priestly pastors and 
Rasters. But might he not be equally so 
^^ the hands of a wife ? So that it will be 
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seen at once how very necessary it was that 
due care should be taken betimes to mate 
him judiciously in this point of view — with 
a wife, that is, who should be as entirely in 
the hands of the priests as himsel£ 

And where 'could a girl be found so com- 
pletely answering to all the exigencies of the 
case as Olivia Bappi, the daughter of the 
rich fattore of Marrolo ? She and her moth- 
er were as completely and thoi-oughly en- 
slaved to the will of " the Church "—that 
is, in their case, to the will of Don Ignazio 
Verini, their parish priest — as the most des- 
potic churchman could desire. Olivia was 
more than sufficiently attractive in person to 
make it no very difficult or up-hill task to 
cause the young man to fall in love with 
her. And two birds would be killed by 
the ecclesiastical stone that should be so 
thrown as to make Simone Bossi and Olivia 
Kappi man and wife ; for thus at least one 
half of the rich fattore's wealth would be 
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also secui'ed to the uses of the good cause. 
And if to this stroke of good maQagement 
could be added the further success of so 
contnving things that the fattore's other 
daughter, who was, as we know, not of tte 
light sort at all, should be driven into a con- 
vent, why all, or nearly all, the Kappi lich- 
es would be added to the Bossi riches, and 
Mother Church would have a very potent 
finger in the use of all of them, 

Nothing was easier than to set all the first 
portions of these desirable arrangements in 
good train. But to get poor Giulia into a 
convent might be somewhat more difficult; 
for there was not only her own utter aver- 
sion to such a destiny, but her father in the 
way. Don Ignazio Verini, however, had 
brought about more difficult things than 
that in his day, and by no means despaired 
of success. As for the rest^to bring Simone 
and Olivia together — to engage all the influ- 
I of the girl's mother, and to obtaitt ^|M 
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admission from her father that the match 
was a very proper and unobjectionable one 
— ^to bring the young lady herself, though 
of course less avowedly, to a similar opinion 
— all was plain sailing to the priestly pilot. 
But it so turned out that before long a 
small rock was discovered right ahead, 
which, though not sufficiently dangerous to 
give much alarm to so skilled a navigator, 
was yet such as to require some careful 
ifeteering. In fact, it had never occurred to 
the busy Priore or to Signora Kappi that, 
in bringing young Simone Bossi into the so- 
ciety of Olivia Rappi, they were at the same 
time exposing him to the fascinations of 
the unregenerate Giulia. And troublesome 
symptoms soon began to manifest them- 
selves to the vigilant maternal eye, which 
seemed to point to a suspicion that Simone 
was inclined to make love to the wrong 
girl. There was nothing very strong or vi- 
olent in his demonstrations of this sort. In 
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the first place, it was not in him to make vi- 
olent love to any girl; and in the next 
place, he knew very well that he had to 
marry Olivia — that he must not dream of 
marrying Giulia — and that he Jiad no more 
the courage or the thought of rebelling 
against his spiritual pastor,' and declaring 
that his soul was his own, in such sort as 
would be involved in his refusing Olivia, the 
saint, and wooing Giulia, the sinner, than he 
had of hanging himself. • 

But, despite all this, that unregenerate 
gold-6olored nimbus floating around the 
laughter-loving Giulia's mundane little round 
head, and the saucy glances of those bright 
blue eyes, did avail to draw aside Simone 
from his due allegiance to a degree which 
occasioned some little disquietude in the fat- 
tore's domestic circle. 

For one thing, for instance, it will be un- 
derstood that this culpable defection — or 
rather indication that he would fain be 
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guilty of defection, if he dared — on the part 
of Signor Bossi, did not contribute to make 
Olivia regard her sister with kindly feelings. 
It is true that.it would have been much 
worse if Giulia had given evidence of the 
slightest desire to. secure Simone's attentions 
herself. On the contrary, she was always 
jeering at him, and turning him into ridi- 
cule. But this did not please Olivia either ; 
but, on the contrary, seemed to exacerbate 
the irritation caused by the evidences of Si- 
mone's admiration. And then, again, there 
was the-^ wickedness of having that other 
admirer, Carlo Sparti — a lover in no wise 
patronized by the Church — ^and giving everj^- 
sort of evidence of liking it. And who 
does not know how trying it is to a devout 
mind of the nature of Olivia's, to experience 
the long tarrying of the judgments that 
must fall — ^but don't — on the heads of hap- 
py, laughing sinners ! 

It would be very unjust to Olivia to 
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allow it to be imagined that she was at all 
desirous that Carlo Sparti should make her 
the object of his attentions instead of her 
sister Giulia. A liberalone! A man with- 
out any due feeling of reverence for the 
Church ! Fie ! Olivia would have very 
soon sent him to the right-about, with a flea 
in his ear. Indeed, she would have enjoyed 
having the opportunity of thus manifesting 
her opinion of him — if he would only have 
given her an occasion for doing so. But he 
never did. And that circumstance did not 
tend to soothe the irritated feelings of the 
Madonna-like Olivia. 

There was still another point of view, 
in which the abominable flirtation between 
Giulia and Carlo was offensive to Olivia, 
besides the intrinsic wickedness of it, in 
itself so revolting to so well constituted a 
mind as hers. The admirable arrangement 
so conducive to the interests of the good 
cause, and to which the approbation of 
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that saintly man, the Piiore, assured the 
blessing .of heaven — that arrangement by 
virtue of which Olivia's dower was to con- 
sist of the whole of her father's worldly 
wealth, instead of half of it only, depended, 
as Olivia perfectly well understood, on her 
sister's taking the veil. And how was such 
a purpose at all consistent with what Olivia 
had seen from the window, when she and 
her mother had been engaged on the great 
revision of the linen stores? Was it not 
to be feared, on the contrary, that every 
time such scandalous and shameless goings- 
on were indulged in, the worldly mind of 
the rebellious girl would be rendered more 
and more averse from the holy calling which 
was before her? And to think that her fa- 
ther should quietly stand there, and see it 
all without making the slightest attempt 
at interfering, and should bid that animal 
Carlo good -night, just as if he would be 
perfectly happy to see him there again ! 
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If the reader had seen the expression of 
Olivia's face as she rushed down the stairs 
to put an end to the abomination she had 
witnessed, he would perhaps have been in- 
clined to find fault with the description 
which called her features Madonna - like. 
But the expression of the loveliest features 
depends upon the nature of the emotions 
which are animating them. And now that 
all the causes which so reasonably contrib- 
uted to ruffle Olivia's mind has been ex- 
plained, it will be no wonder if there were 
thino:s to be read in her which are not 
usually found in that of the Madonna. 

It will also be understood how it had 
come to pass that the Signora Rappi had 
considered it so needful to pay a visit to 
her friend and counselor, that she had not 
hesitated to toil up the hill to the parson- 
age under the rays of the afternoon October 
sun. 






CHAPTER V. 



^^ "K^K^^f'HAT made it all the wickeder 
UEM|SjwB\ that Giulia should behave as 
^^_ \gg^^^^ she did, shomng herself alto- 
^^kgether averse iVom the holy life to which 
I^^Ther spiritual pastors and masters destined 
her, and, instead of that, inclining her mind 
and her ear to the perverse love-raaking of 
Carlo Sparti, was that this Carlo was in 
1 but a eontadino. 
Now the word "eontadino," which liter- 
felly translated means simply counirt/man, is 
; Italian social phrase technically used to 
r one who cultivates land not his own. 
lie term does not accurately coirespond to 
Jie Engliiih word "farmer," because a farm- 
r is one who hires land and pays rent for 
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it. And such is not the system which pre- 
vails in Central Italy. The payment of 
rent for land, if not absolutely unknown, is 
very unusual in that part of the world. 
The prevailing system is called in Italian 
" mezzeria," which may be translated as the 
]ialf-and-half arrangement. The contadino 
cultivates the land, and is bound to hand 
over to the owner of it half the produce. 
The function of the fattore — overlooking, 
probably, several farms and many " contadi- 
111 " — is to superintend this arrangement, to 
see that the 'absentee landlord gets his due 
half, to receive his share of the produce, and 
to turn it into cash, preparatory to handing 
the proceeds to his employer. The farms 
lire generally very small, and hired labor is 
employed to a very small extent. The or- 
dinary practice is for the contadino to culti- 
vate his farm, or " podere," himself, with the 
help of his own family. So that a large 
family, provided that it is a healthy, active, 
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and industrious one, is by no means a bur- 
den, but rather a source of prosperity to a 
contadino. 

It follows that the social position of a 
contadino is a far superior one to that of a 
hired agricultural laborer. He has no mas- 
ter. There is no man to say to him, " Go !" 
and he must go ; no man to call him to ac- 
count for the disposition of his hours. He 
labors when and how he chooses, and rests 
when he chooses. If the cultivation of the 
land intrusted to him should be so unsatis- 
factory that the produce is found to fall off 
notably, and more than the difference of 
seasons can account for, the contadino may 
be removed, but only after giving due notice. 

Of course, as may be supposed* the stand- 
ing and position of the contadini differ 
very widely one from another, as the size 
and value of their farms differ, and as the 
men themselves differ. Generally the rela- 
tionship between the land-owner and the 
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contadino is a pleasant and friendly one. 
And in many cases, especially in the rural 
districts more remote from the great cities, 
contadini families may frequently be met 
with which have tilled the same acres from 
time immemorial. They may have been on 
the land — probably have been on it as long 
as, perhaps longer, than the owners — three, 
four, or five hundred years. It would enter 
as little into the calculation of one of these 
men that he might be turned out of his an- 
cestral homestead, as it would into the con- 
templation of the owner of the estate that 
he might suddenly be ousted from it. 
Some of these contadini, the sons of a lon^ 
line of contadini forefathers, become rich. 
But it is rarely that they think of changing 
their line of life for that reason ; for Italy 
is, on the whole, perhaps the most conserva- 
tive country on the face of the globe. And 
the mere fact that a man's ancestors have 
for many generations lived in the same 
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house, followed the same occupation, aod 
loved the same fields, is generally felt by 
him as a very strong reason why he should 
continue to do the same. . 

Now Carlo Sparti was a contadino of the 
class here described. For generations past 
his family had been getting richer. And 
the result was that their dwelling had been 
improved; that the store of house - plenish- 
ing — especially of superabundant linen— 
was increased; that an additional podere 
had been obtained from the landlord; 
that the daily fere of the family was im- 
proved; that on Sundays and holidays the 
lads and lasses of the family were the smart- 
est of the rustic beaux and belles in all the 
country-side; and that there was no neces- 
sity for sending out the sons to seek their 
living in the world elsewhere. But it did 
not at all result from their prosperity that 
they ever dreamed of turning themselves 
into aught diflferent from contadini. The 
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men of the family went out to their daily 
labor — might be seen following the slow 
steps of their oxen, goad in hand, along the 
loamy furrows, or barefooted among the 
vines, pruning and binding up the young 
shoots in the spring, or purple-stained at the 
gathering of the vintage in the autumn, or 
sleeping in the shade during the hot hours 
of the summer day, after the mid-day meal 
of onion soup, bread, figs, and wine, eveiy 
article in the simple composition of which 
grew on the fields they tilled. 

In short, however well-to-do the Sparti 
were; however respectable and respected 
from one end of the Casentino to the other ; 
however smart and spruce Carlo might look 
on fe%ta days, or on flirting expeditions to 
Marrolo — the most festive days of all to 
him; however handsome a young fellow 
Carlo himself might be, still he and his 
were contadiniy and nothing but contadinL 
And it was impossible not to feel that this 
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damning fact made Giulia's rebellion against 
destiny and the Church all the wickeder. 

It may be, perhaps, that if, on the occasion 
of that last interview between Carlo and 
Giulia at the stable door, the former had 
had the misfortune to come to speech with 
either the Signora Rappi or the Signorina 
Olivia, he would not have ventured to re- 
new his offense so soon. But, as was seen, 
that trial was spared him. The jovial old 
fattore had bid him good-night in a very 
friendly manner ; and— it came to pass that 
on the third evening from that day, at 
about eight o'clock. Carlo was not sitting at 
the Sparti supper-table with the rest of the 
family, but wm sitting on a low stone wall 
in the immediate neighborhood of the dam 
of Tito Vanni's mill — all alone, and doing 
nothing at all — not even singing. 

The habits of life of Tuscan countryfolks 
are very much alike, be they fattori or be 
they contadini ; and the same hour was the 
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supper -time in the Kappi household as in 
that of the Sparti. And in the former, as 
well as in the latter, there was one who 
seemed to want no supper that.night. 

"Where's Giulia? Call your sister, Oli- 
via. She knows I expect her to be in her 
place at table when the soup is put down !" 
said the Signora Eappi, in a sharp and 
angry tone, as the family — all except the de- 
faulter — stood around the table, about to 
take their places. 

"Ah, misericordia ! there are many things 
Giulia knows are expected of her, that 
people may expect a long time before she 
thinks of doing them," said Olivia, spite- 
fully, as she moved slowly to the door on 
her errand to call the truant. 

Presently she returned; and her hand- 
some Madonna face had more of an expres- 
sion of triumph than of trouble or alarm as 
she declared that Giulia was not in her 
chamber — was certainly not in the house. 
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indeed ! What was to happen next, she- 



Olivia — did not know ; but thought, for her 
part, that it would be a good thing for all 
of them if something were done with Giulia 
before she had disgraced them all. 

Then, and not till then, the fattore made 
his confession. But, though grievously afraid, 
he thought his best chance lay in carrying 
the war into the enemy's country. 

" Disgrace, indeed !" he cried ; " I say that 
our Giulia is a grace, and not a disgrace in 
the house, or in any man's house ! And I 
don't want to have any thing to say to any 
body that says or thinks the contrary. I 
call it a disgrace for a sister to talk that 
way of her own father's daughter. What 
do you know about it ? / told Giulia to 
step as far as Vanni's mill to give the miller 
a message about that wheat of Cecco Dras- 
si'a For there's nobody can do an errand 
as well as she can. So that's where she is, 
if you want to know ! She'll be here di- 
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rectly; and, wife, take care there's a bit of 
supper kept hot for her. Disgrace, in- 
deed ! A-looking after her poor old father's 
business for him !" 

No doubt there was the affair of Cecco 
Drassi's wheat, and" no doubt a message 
had to be sent to the miller. But it may 
be strongly suspected, I take it, that the 
fattore knew just as well as Giulia did 
w^hom she was likely to meet on her way 
to the mill. 

The mother and daughter looked at each 
other significantly; and there was silence 
for a minute or two, while the soup plates 
were being filled. And then the Signora 
Rappi spoke — 

"You don't like to hear of disgrace, 
Rappi! It pricks your conscience, may be! 
But I say there i% disgrace in a little girl 
like Giulia being out stravaguing at this 
time of night ! And it's not disgrace to her 
— it's disgrace to them that sent her I And 
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she, too, intended for the holy calling she is ! 

I am sure I am afraid to think what the 

Priore will say to it !" 

"Who cares what he will say?'' cried the 

fattore, in the first heat of his indignation. 

But the strength of the sentiment was more 

than he could venture to support. "And 

why should he say any thing?" he con- 
tinued in a somewhat lower tone. "What 
is the use of telling the Priore any thing 
<^bout it? Least said is soonest mended. 
'Xhe child will be here in a minute, I tell 

:vou.'' 

" I wish I knew nothing of Giulia's goings- 
^^Dn," said Olivia, with a profound sigh ; " for 
'then it would not be my duty to say any 
"thing about her and her doings. But I sup- 
'^ ;j)ose father can not wish me to be guilty of 
sacrilege in the holy sacrament of confes- 
sion." 

And Olivia crossed herself, and dropped 
her long eyelashes over her fine eyes as she 

E 
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uttered the last terrible words in a low, awe- 
stuck tone of voice. 

The poor fattore groaned, and pushed 
from before him his yet untasted plate of 
soup with an air of speechless misery. 

"Of course, your father can not mean 
that ; and of coui*se he knows that it is 
our bounden duty to conceal none of our 
thoughts in that holy sacrament, much less 
the sinful thoughts of anger and impatience 
which are caused in our minds by the sad 
spectacle of a father abetting his daughter 
in such conduct." 

" I should be sorry, indeed, not to seek 
absolution for the feelings I am betrayed 
into day after day in this house," eighed 
Olivia. 

Poor Rappi knew it all — all, and ever so* 
much more — the tears that a minute or two 
more would bring forth respecting his own 
rapid progress toward perdition; and the 
danger that he would be driven into, in his 
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agony, of uttering some terribly blasphemous 
denunciation of Church and churchmen, 
which would all be duly repeated to his ec- 
clesiastical tyrant. So he sought safety in 
flight, as he had done many a time before; 
rose from the table with a groan, and, put- 
ting his hat on, even as his wife had com- 
plained to the priest that it was in his pow- 
er to do, went/ out supperless, and strolled 
up the village in the direction of the mill. 

Meanwhile little Giulia, knowing well 
that, despite the message she was intrusted 
with by her father, it would be well for all 
parties concerned that she should be absent 
as short a time as might be from home, had 
sped lightly as a flitting ghost along the 
vineyard path, through the narrow, stone- 
wall-inclosed lane, over the stepping-stones 
that crossed the brook that turned the mill- 
wheel, and up the stony, stair-like bit of as- 
cent that led to the, mill. And there in the 
moonlight, on the low parapet wall beside 
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the mill-dam, she saw a figure of a man sit- 
ting — the sight of which neither caused her 
to jump nor scream, nor show any other 
symptom of surprise whatever. Neverthe- 
less she said, with that profundity of craft 
which is known to characterize the female 
young of the human race — ^'^ What, Carlo, is 
that you? Who would have thought of 
seeing you there at this time of night !" 

" What a wonderful chance ! It must be 
the blessing of the Madonna ! If I was but 
sure of it, no quantity of wax-candles would 
be enough to pay her for it." 

"Father has sent me with a message to 
the miller. You are hardly likely to be 
there when I come back, I suppose. If you 
were, we might walk as far as the house to- 
gether. I sha'n't be a minute. 

" Try me for all night, and see whether I 
am here or not when you come back, that's 
all! Ah, Giulietta mia! You don't know 
how much I love you !" 
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^^ A rivederci dunqne! I sha'n't be a 
minute." 

Certainly the message to Maso Vanni, the 
miller, was given with no unnecessary pro 

« 

lixity ; and Giulia came tripping back in al 
most as short a time as she had promised 
And then, as they walked homeward arm 
in-arm, as, being engaged^ though not for 
mally betrothed, they were perfectly justi 
fied in doing, the conversation between them 
very shortly took a more serious and less 
light-hearted tone. 

"Father is always as kind and good as 
possible. He gave me the message to the 
miller on purpose to give us the chance, 
you know. Dear father ! But I sometimes 
think that there is no hope. The life at 
home gets worse and worse every day. It 
is veiy difficult to bear. And — if some- 
thing does not happen before long to pre- 
vent it — ^I am sure mother, and Olivia, and 
that horrid old Priore, between them, will 
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get tbeir will, and make me go into a con- 
vent," said the poor child, almost sobbing. 

" I'd burn down the convent myself, rath- 
er ! But, Giulia mia ! why should we 
make so many words about it ? There's my 
hand! Will you accept it? I think your 
father would give you to me, though I am 
not his equal in station." 

"It is not that. Carlo mio! I am sure 
father has that opinion of you that he 
would gladly have you for a son-in-law. 
But it is all very easy to say that father 
would give me to you. You don't know 
what it is at home. What with mother, 
and what with the Priore, father can't say 
his soul is his own — hardly. And I am 
quite sure that we shall never make it out 
to be married here at Marrolo. Quite sui*e. 
What ! you and me married by the Priore ! 
lie would excommunicate us for speaking of 
such a thing !" 

"Let him excommunicate as much as he 
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likes, I should say. Any way, they can't 
put you into a convent without your own 
consent, my heart's treasure. And you 
would never speak that word." 

" I don't know ! I sometimes think that 
it would be the best thing to do. I should 
get rid of the life I lead at home, any way. 
And it would be better for father. And — 
and — ^I should not much care, if they took 
you away from me." 

The last words were spoken in a lower 
tone, and were accompanied by a half- sob, 
and a little nestling movement up to Carlo's 
side, as they walked. 

^^Anima mia! my own sweet Giulietta! 
That shall never, never be; not for all the 
priests in Christendom. But we can not go 
on in this way. Something must be done. 
Ecco ! The fattore will be at Stia to-mor- 
row for market-day, and I will see him 
there. I will talk to hira when there is no- 
body to spy and interrupt us. See now. 
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anima mia^ if we do not settle something. 
I suppose you must not take another turn 
before going into the house?" said Carlo, 
longingly. 

" Not for the world ! I shall catch it bad 
enough, as it is. You must run away now, 
before they hear your voice from the win- 
dow. Don't come any nearer !" 

" Good-night, then, my own best and dear- 
est! Keep up your courage! Do not de- 
spair ! God bless you a thousand times, my 
Giulietta! I love you with all my heart 
and soul !" 

"Thanks, Carlo! That is the best com- 
fort. Good-night ! I must run in. God 
bless you !" 

And so the lovers pai1;ed. 

It turned out to be unnecessary for Carlo 
to go to Stia on the following day, as he 
had promised Giulia; for he had not gone 
far toward his home, after leaving her, be- 
fore he fell in with the fattore moodily 
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lounging in a very disconsolate fashion, 
with his hands behind his back, and his 
eyes fixed on the gi'ound. 

" Did you see my girl at the mill T asked 
the fattore, after he and the young contadi- 
no had exchanged salutations. 

" Yes, Signor Eappi, I saw her and walk- 
.ed home with her. I left her at your door 
a minute ago. And — I had made up my 
mind to speak to you. If I had not met 
you now, I should have gone to Stia to 
have a talk with you to-morrow. I told 
the Signorina Giulia that I would do so." 

"Well! there's naught to hinder you 
from speaking! Speak as much as you 
please, if that will do any good. For my 
part, I don't see that talking is much likely 
to mend matters. Things are in a bad way 
with us at home, friend Carlo. And, to 
tell it you all in one word — hearken in 
your ear !" — here he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, and advanced his face to within 

E2 
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an inch of his companion's ear — "it's all 
along of that damned, cursed, hypocritical 
old brute of a priest up there ! May the 
devil fly away with him and all his fel- 
lows !" 

"The devil never did so good a job! 
But what I wanted to speak to you about 
is soon said," replied Carlo, continuing his 
speech with a little hesitation. "I know 
very well, Signor Kappi, that I am but a 
contadino, and you are a fattore, and there's 
a wide diflference between us. But things 
are pretty comfortable with us at home; 
and — in short, if you will give me your 
daughter Giulia for my wife, I'll strive to 
make her happy, and be a good husband to 
her. She shall never want for any thing, 
and shall live as she has been used to live; 
and — and I think she would be happier 
than she is at home. So you have only to 
say the word, and there is my hand on it." 

" Ah ! happier than she is at home, poor 
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child ! she might easy be that ! And so 
might some more of us ! And I wish with 
all my heart, friend Carlo, that I could live 
to see Giulia your wife. So, that's plain 
enough. But, Lord bless you ! it's little 
you know about it. Suppose I was to go 
home and say that you was going to marry 
Giulia out of hand, and I was to give notice 
to the Priore that the banns were to be pub- 
lished in church. Do you think it would 
come to pass? Do you suppose we could 
carry it through? It makes a cold sweat 
come over me to think of it. Why, the 
house would not hold us at home. It can't 
be done. It's not to be thought of." 

" But I have thought of it a good bit," 
returned Carlo, rather encouraged than oth- 
erwise by what the fattore had said ; " and 
I'll tell you, Signor Eappi, what I have been 
thinking, if you will excuse me for making 
so bold." 

" TeU away, lad ! I'll be only too glad if 
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you see any way out of the wood ; for Tm 
sure I don't," said the old man. 

" Well, this is what I thought. You have 
a sister living at Florence. Let la Signorina 
Giulia go to visit her aunt. And let us be 
married at Florence without saying a word 
about it till it is done, and can't be undone 
by all the Priores in the land." 

"P^r Bacco! ahir (with a long-drawn 
note of emphasis on the last syllable); 
"what a piece of work there would be 
when the truth came outl I do think she 
would set the Casentino on fire firom one 
end to the other !" 

" What, Giulia ?" said Carlo, aghast. 

"No; her mother," said the fattore, 
with a look of grim humor, and a twinkle 
in his eye : " Giulia is not come to that time 
of life yet." 

" Nor ever will ! She has seen too mucli 
of the priests,'* said Carlo. 

" Well, your plan is not a bad one. It 
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can hardly be worse for me at home than it 
is now, when alPs said and done. And the 

• 

Priore will know that what's done can't be 
undone. And, as it happens, my sister is 
one of the regular priests' sort — hand and 
glove with them. If it wasn't for that, 
we'd never get leave for Giulia to go to her. 
As it is, perhaps we may. And then, when 
she has been there the necessary time, I 
could come up to Florence, and we could 
get the knot tied without her aunt knowing 
any thing about it till the job is done." 

"Bravo, Signor Rappi! Capital! I^on 
mi par vera! It does not seem true to 
me !" said Carlo, using the phrase the Tus- 
cans have constantly in their mouths to sig- 
nify that any thing is beyond their utmost 
hopes — ^that it is, as we say, too good, to be 
true. • 

"Well, I'll think of it; and talk to Giu- 
lia about it — when I can get an opportu- 
nity, which is not every day. And now 
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I suppose I must be going home. Pray 
God Signora Olivia may be asleep. But 
there's not much hope of that," sighed the 
poor fattore. 

"Good-night, Sighor Rappi! I suppose 
I shall be hearing from you?" said Carlo, 
lingering! y. 

"Yes; as soon as I have any thing to 
say. And meantime you had better keep 
away from the place, I'll tell Giulia I told 
you so. Good-night !" 

And 80 the two conspiratore parted. 





CHAPTER VI. 

'ATTORE RAPPI had found an 
opportunity in the course of the 
^jim% following day to communicate to 
his younger daughter the result of his con- 
versation with Carlo Sparti — to the infinite 
comfort and rejoicing of Giulia, as may be 
supposed. So much so that her experienced 
and cautious father, who had learned by the 
observation of long years that any manifes- 
tation of unusual gladness or light-hearted- 
ness was especially calculated to produce a 
corresponding increase of gloom and ill- 
temper in the two other female members of 
his family, hinted to her that she would 
do well to suppress any signs of happiness 
on the occasion. 
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The next thing to be done was to open to 
the Signora Olivia the scheme for sending 
Giulia on a visit to her aunt in Florence. 
This aunt, a sister of the fattore, was the 
childless wife of a rich wax-chandler in 
Florence, Domenico Manforti by name, and, 
as has been mentioned, she was quite as 
much a devotee as her sister-in-law, Signora 
Eappi. It was quite in keeping with her 
husband's business that she should be so. 
Readers belonging to the outside world of 
heretics may not understand, perhaps, why 
a wax-chandler or a wax-chandler's wife 
should be more likely to be close friends of 
the priests and of the " black party," as the 
phrase goes in Italy, than any other person. 
This only shows their ignorance of the prac- 
tices of Roman Catholic devotion. There is 
nothing which the Madonna iand all the 
Saints like so much as wax-candles. A 
vow to any one of these heavenly personages 
generally takes the form of a present of so 
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many wax-candles. In the decking out of 
the churches and altars for occasions of high 
ceremonial, wax -candles always play the 
most conspicuous part. And thus it comes 
to pass that there is a strong connection and 
bond of union between the priests and the 
wax-chandlers. Religion and devout prac- 
tices and beliefs are exceedingly necessary 
to the wax-chandler's trade. The true basis 
of friendship, as the old Roman historian 
tells us, is to have the same likings and the 
same dislikings. And thus it comes to pass 
that in Roman Catholic countries the priests 
and the wax-chaindlers are apt to be fast 
friends. 

The wax-chandler's house at Florence was 
overrun by priests, as completely as a rotten 
ship is by rats— all the more so from the 
fact that Signor Domenico Manforti and his 
wife were childless. The Signora Manforti 
was a woman after her sister-in-law's own 
heart — ^and therefore the fattore's proposal 
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that GiuHa should be sent to spend some 
time with her aunt was received witli more 
favor "by his lady-wife than his suggestions 
often were. Signer Rappi, moreover, ren- 
dered sly by long oppression and snub- 
bing, had baited the trap veiy cunningly. 
He, for his part, would have been well con- 
tent to see Giulia married to their neighbor, 
Carlo Sparti ; but since that was not to be, 
it really was cruel to the poor child to leave 
her where she was constantly exposed to 
receive his addresses. If the thing was to 
be broken off, and given up for good and 
all, by far the best way would be to send 
her out of the way for a while — with more 
to the like effect. 

Of course the arrangement was not defi- 
nitely agreed to till the Siguora Olivia had 
had an opportunity of consulting her di- 
I'eetor and conscience-keeper. But the Pri- 
ore was found to be favorable to the project 
He knew Signor Domenico Mauforti, and, 
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still more, his wife, perfectly well — knew all 
the priests who were in the habit of fre- 
quenting their house ; knew which of them 
had the exclusive direction of the Signora 
Manforti's conscience and conduct ; and upon 
the whole judged that Giulia's stay in such 
a house, separated altogether from her lover, 
hearing nothing from him (for that would 
be provided for by the arrest which the 
Priore had reason to know was likely to 
fall on the young man shortly) — hearing, on 
the contrary, all that was bad of him — and 
assiduously worked upon by all around 
her, in accordance with instructions which 
he himself would communicate to his friend 
Signora Manforti's confessor, would be more 
adapted than any thing to forward his and 
her mother's views respecting her. 

So it was duly settled that in a few days 
— as soon as the fattore could make it con- 
venient to accompany her on the journey — 
Giulia should go on a visit to the wax- 
chandler and his wife. 
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Giulia, in the mean time, during the few 
intervening days before her departure for 
the capital, found' some little difficulty in 
keeping her own — and her father's — counsel. 
Of course it would not do to allow any sign 
of pleasure or rejoicing in the projected ar- 
rangements to be visible. A .dull, passive 
acquiescence was the tone of manner which 
she strove to assume. But her sister Olivia 
was not disposed to allow so fine an occa- 
sion to remain without "improvement," or 
to accept her sister's mere passive resigna- 
tion as aflfbrding a sufficient triumph to the 
victory of religious principle in the house- 
hold. This was the sort of " improvement " 
Giulia had to listen to pretty nearly every 
hour of the day, during the days that inter- 
vened before her departure. 

It would be : " Ah, Giulia ! I shall never 
cease to pray for you. ThM you may de- 
pend on. But it is a dreadful disgrace to 
have a sister sent away from her home for 
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siich causes. And mother feels it, I can tell 
you, a great deal more than she is willing to 
show." Or, at another time : " No doubt it 
is for the best. They are very godly people 
that you are going to, and there will be no 
chance of your going on there as you have 
here. No slipping out of nights there — noth- 
ing of the kind. No possibility of ever see- 
ing a human soul except such as aunt choos- 
es to have at her house, and then under her 
own eyes. No going out of the house from 
week's end to week's end, except to mass, 
and then with aunt at your side. If any 
thing can reclaim you, and save you, Giulia, 
it will be such a life as you will lead with 
Aunt Manforti. But it is a terrible disgrace 
to the family — such a thing never happened 
to any one of the Rappi before, as the Pri- 
ore was saying to mother the other day. 
And you must admit — even you will hardly 
deny — ^that you would never have come to 
this if you had been willing to be guided 
}>y me." 
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All this, and much more in a similar 
strain, poor little Giulia had to bear during 
those days, and almost at every hour of 
them. The fattore's usual troubles were 
somewhat mitigated during the same period. 
La Signora Rappi deemed that the step 
which had been decided upon was, if not 
quite a decisive one, yet very nearly such, as 
to the ultimate winning of the game which 
had been played between herself and Don 
Ignazio, on the one side, and her husband on 
the other, for so long a time, respecting Gi- 
ulia's future destiny. She had won an im- 
portant move; and, at all events, till that 
should be finally settled and scored on her 
side, she was willing to allow the unhappy 
fattore some respite. Giulia and her father, 
of course, kept their own counsel ; not vent- 
uring, however, to say a word upon the sub- 
ject even to each other. Of Carlo nothing 
more was seen at or near the Rappi home- 
stead during those days. And this circum- 
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stance, desirable as it was in the Signora 
Olivia's eyes, might perhaps have awakened 
some suspicion in her mind, had it not been 
that she attributed Carlo's continued ab- 
sence to the cause which Don Ignazio had 
told her of, as about to remove young Sparti 
from the neighborhood. The Priore had 
said nothing more to her on this subject, 
and she had not ventured to ask him. 

And thus the days passed, till the even- 
ing preceding that on which the fattore 
and Giulia were to start in the fattore's 
bagherino for Florence. Despite the nature 
of the captivity to which she was about to 
be consigned, and which she would have to 
efndure in solitary misery until the expected 
day of her delivery should arrive, Giulia 
was looking forward to the morrow's jour- 
ney with such high spirits that some sus- 
picion that all was not going quite as it 
seemed might well have been awakened in 
the minds of the Signora Eappi and her eld- 
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er daughter. They attributed any symp- 
toms of this sort, however, to the silly and 
childish pleasui'e with which Giulia looked 
forward to one day's emancipation from the 
toils, troubles, and vexations of her home, 
and comforted themselves with the thought 
of the amount of salutary discipline which 
awaited her at her journey's end. But Giu- 
lia 3 light-hearted ness was destined to. be 
very effectually dispelled, and her journey 
rendered as sad a one as the most ascetic 
lover of " discipline " could have desired, by 
an incident which occurred on that last 
evening. 

Just as the Eappi family were sitting 
down to supper, the sound of a horse's feet 
were heard at the door, and in the next min- 
ute Signor Simone Bossi entered the room, 
and accepted the pressing invitations of the 
Signora Olivia to sup with them. 

The reception of Signor Bossi, the wealthy 
land-owner, and good and faithful son of the 
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Church, and the protege of the priests, was, 
of course, a veiy different one from that of 
the reprobate liberalone contadino^ poor Car- 
lo SpartL Of course his visits and atten- 
tions, the object of which was perfectly un- 
derstood and recognized, were very flatter- 
ing to Olivia. And of couree she consider- 
ed herself a fortunate girl to have gained 
the affections — or, rather, the hand, for it 
was a business-like matter — of a suitor ev- 
ery way so desirable and unexceptionable. 
Of course Olivia was ready to become his 
wife, purposing to make him a very good 
one, and was proud of the prospect. And 
most assuredly she would have scouted the 
idea of accepting the hand of such a one as 
Carlo Sparti, if it had been offered to her. 
Yet, strange to say, she never once had tast- 
ed the same sort of delight at any portion of 
her extremely eligible lover's love-making 
as she would have felt from any manifesta- 
tion of admiration stolen from her sister's 

F 
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mucli abused lover, if ever she could have 
managed to steal any such. In truth, it must 
be admitted that the love-making between 
Olivia and Signor Simone was a very busi- 
ness-like and rather cold and matter-of-fact 
sort of affair. As for the fattoressa, she was 
toward Simone all that the most devoted 
mother-in-law could be to a wealthy and 
very proper expected son-in-law. And of 
course the fattore had nothing to say 
against Signor Simone Bossi. He did not 
like him personally: he was not a man of 
his sort. But it was impossible to deny that 
he was a " very good match " — that in mar- 
rying him his daughter would be making a 
social step in advance of her own position, 
just as Giulia, if she married Carlo Sparti, 
would be undeniably making a social step, 
though not so large a one, in the other di- 
rection. The fattore, therefore, on this as on 
all other occasions, received Signor Simone 
with all becoming courtesy and civility. 
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The only one of the party to whom the pres- 
ence of Simone was positively disagreeable 
was Giulia. She could not endure him — 
partly because she had a kind of magnetic 
consciousness of his admiration, which was 
exceedingly distasteful to her; partly be- 
cause the slightest manifestation of this feel- 
ing was sure to be visited with cruel retri- 
bution on her afterward; and partly, per- 
haps most of all, because she knew that Si- 
mone and Carlo exceedingly disliked each 
other. 

After the presentation of a nosegay of 
early flowers, which Simone had brought 
carefully wrapped in paper for his love, to- 
gether with a proper quantum of the gallant 
speeches prescribed for usage on such occa- 
sions, the guest was duly got into his place 
at table between Olivia the mother and 
Olivia the daughter — an attempt on his part 
to seat himself on the other side of his ap- 
pointed mistress, so as to be between her 
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and Giulia, having been skillfully defeated 
by the united efforts of all the three women 
— and the supper began. 

No sooner was the soup finished, than Si- 
mone, addressing the fattore, asked him if 
he had heard what had happened an hour 
or two ago over at Sparti's farm ? A very 
ugly business, he was told, it was likely to 
be. 

Giulia turned deadly pale, and felt that 
Olivia's eye was fixed on her. 

No; they had heard nothing. What 
was it ? 

"Oh (with a sneer), only the carabinieri 
— four men and a brigadier — had come to 
the farm, and Master Carlo was arrested and 
marched off to prison — ^to Florence, even," 
as he, Bossi, had heard. 

Olivia and her mother exchanged glances 
furtively. 

" Carlo Sparti arrested !" cried the fattore ; 
" what about, in God's name ?" 
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" Accused of hiding and favoring the es- 
cape of a deserter from the conscription. 
Don't you remember, Signor /[ appi, the af- 
fair of that poor fellow, Paolo Torre ? Well,, 
it seems the government have never been 
able to find him. And they don't think he 
has left the country. And it seems pretty 
clear — so I'm told — that Sparti had a main 
hand in helping him off. Likely to be a 
bad job for Sparti. It'll be the ruin of 
that family." 

"I don't believe a word of it!" cried 
Rappi, stoutly. 

"Why, all the village knows it, Signor 
Rappi, by this time. There were ever so 
many saw the carabinieri take him. You 
may depend upon it, there's no doubt at all 
about the matter." 

" I mean that I don't believe Sparti ever 
had any hand in hiding away that fellow 
from the conscription. And you may be 
sure they'll soon find out that he had noth- 
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ing to do with it. rm off to Florence to- 
moiTow morning, and I dare say I shall be 
able to find out something more about it." 
. "You starting for Florence, Signor Eap- 
pi! That is something new, ain't it?" 
asked the visitor. 

" Yes. Giulia here is going to pay a visit 
to my sister, Signora Manforti, the wax- 
chandler's wife, in the Mercato Nuovo ; and 
I'm going to take her in the bagherino." 

" That's a pleasanter hearing for Miss Gi- 
ulia than it is for us, who are left behind in 
the Casentino. Among all the gay Flor- 
ence folks, you'll have forgotten all your old 
friends before you come back again, Signo- 
rina Giulia," said the gallant Simone. 

"It's very little Giulia will have to do 
with any of the gay people — or any people 
at all — at Florence, Signor Simone. My 
sister-in-law, Assunta Manforti, is a pious 
woman, and has no acquaintance with 
worldly people. If it was to any other sort 
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of person, or any other sort of house, you 
might suppose I should not send my child 
away from this roof. It is to be hoped she 
will come back prepared for the holy voca- 
tion she is intended for," said the Signora 
Eappi, speaking to her guest, but at her 
daughter. 

"And I don't suppose it much matters 
whether she forgets any body out of her 
own house, or whether she remembers 
them," added Olivia, with a toss of the 
head and a sneer. 

Simone Bossi perceived that he was — to 
use a vulgar but expressive phrase — putting 
his foot in it; and hastened to take refuge 
in some remark to the fattore about his hav- 
ing a fine day for his journey to-morrow. 

" And if you will take my advice, Eappi," 
put in his wife, "you will neither meddle 
nor make in that matter of young Sparti. 
If he is innocent, they will find it out with- 
out your help. And if he did have a hand 
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in screening a refrattariOj it's not very cred- 
itable for you to be showing any interest in 
him;' 

"You never said a wiser word in your 
life, Signora !" said Bossi, anxious both to 
prevent any friendship between Carlo and 
the fattore, and to atone for the little blun- 
der he had made before; "and as for the 
fellow being innocent, you may take my 
word for it he knows where Paolo ToiTe 
is at this moment. Why, they were old 
and close friends, he and Torre. Oh ! they 
know what they are about, the carabinieri 
do, you may depend !" 

It may be easily guessed what Giulia's 
feelings were during this conversation, and 
how kindly she felt toward Signor Simone, 
and what' sort of reception she accorded to 
him when once again, before taking himself 
off, he attempted to say some compliment- 
ary word in her ear with reference to her 
journey on the following day. At length 
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he was gone; and Giulia, after having to 
endure, in the shape of a series of grimly 
expressed hopes that she might return from 
the discipline she was going to a discreeter 
and more chastened girl, the expression of 
her Madonna-like sister's ill-temper, which 
had been excited by the fickle Simone's ill- 
judged compliments, at length escaped to 
her room, to cry in peace over all the recol- 
lections that her last night in her native 
home brought with it. 

F2 
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fT waa true enough in those days — 
that is to say, the days shortly after 
the Italian goverament had driven 
the l*a]ial troops out of the once Pontifical 
State and annexed the country to "Italy" — 
that the offense of hai'toring a deserter from 
the conscription, or favoring the escape or 
concealment of one, waa likely to be a bad 
biisinesa for the person convicted of having 
been guilty of either of those offenses. So 
far Signer Simone Bossi had said no more 
than the truth, though no doubt his motive 
for saying it, when he did, was an abomina- 
bly spiteful one. 

The young Italian government had been 
very much and seriously troubled by the 
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extreme unwillingness of the population 
which had recently passed under its rule 
from that of the Pope to submit to the con- 
scription. And the matter was made much 
worse and more serious by the active and 
never-ceasing efforts of the priests and their 
party to intensify the dislike of the peasants 
for the new civic duty imposed upon them, 
to induce those who had drawn bad num- 
bers to abscond, and to give them assistance 
in hiding themselves and, in many instances, 
getting away out of the country. Generally 
speaking, those guilty of such practices were 
always the priests and the partisans of the 
former government, who were their friends 
and under their influence. And it was, 
therefore, on the first face of the thing, im- 
possible that Carlo Sparti, a known liberal, 
J^hould have had any hand in the escape of 
this Paolo Torre. But of course it was pos- 
sible enough that private friendship might 
\>e the inducement, rather than political feel- 
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ing, iu any given case. And, unluckily, it 
was true enougli that Carlo had been known 
to be, in some sort, the friend of the missing 
man. 

It is true, too, that the Casentino district 
was never at any time any part of the do- 
minions of the Pope. It was and had al- 
ways been a portion of Tuscany. But it is 
situated close to the frontier of what had 
been the Papal territory, and such epidem- 
ics as a popular determination to resist an 
obnoxious law are very contagious. And 
symptoms that this trouble was beginning 
to spread from one province to the other 
were calculated to make the government all 
the more severe in their determination to 
reform them. 

The accusation under which Carlo Sparti 
labored, and which had caused his arrest, 
was, as Simone Bossi had so spitefully said, 
a serious matter. And it will be readily 
understood that the subject in all its bear- 
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ings formed the topic of conversation be- 
tween the fattore and Giulia as they sat side 
"by side in the bagherino, on the following 
morning, on their way to Florence. 

If the reader has never been in Tuscany, 
he can hardly be expected to know what a 
bagherino is. It is a kind of very light gig, 
consisting of little else than wheels, axle, 
shafts, and a very simple and light frame 
behind the shafts, which supports the seat 
slung between the wheels and over the axle. 
The bottom of the vehicle — or, rather, the 
place where the bottom should be — is occu- 
pied by nothing more solid than a net-work 
of ropes, on which a mat of rushes may be 
placed. The seat is usually wide — wide 
enough to enable the sitter to sit well back 
and at his ease, but it has no back to it. It 
might be sat upon by a person facing the 
direction from which the carriage is pro- 
ceeding as well as by one facing the horse. 
And in case of need, an extra passenger may 
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be accommodated in this manner. It will 
be seen that lightness is the main chai'acter- 
istic of the little vehicle, and drawn, as is 
usually the case, by one of the active, hardy 
little ponies, which, bred in the maremma, 
are common in all parts of Tuscany, to the 
music of the little peal of bells he carries 
with him, the bagherino often accomplishes 
its eight or ten miles in the hour. 

Signor Kappi's bagherino was a very smart 
one, as became a man of his position and 
substance. The pony was a perfect repre- 
sentative of his class ; the harness was pro- 
fusely adorned with brass ornaments, bur- 
nished till they shone like gold; a fox's tail 
hung from the frontlet over the pony's 
nose; and the bells, which were fixed to 
the high peak of the extremely small saddle, 
were of silver, and jingled melodiously to 
his short, rapid little trot. 

The pair who sat behind the pony might 
have been deemed a perfect picture of the 
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most characteristic sitters in a carriage which 
is specially the vehicle of rural Tuscany — a 
fattore, who was the very picture of a fat- 
tore, and a fattore's daughter, such as could 
not have been matched in the Casentino. 
Signor Kappi, his broad chest resplendent 
in a scarlet waistcoat with silver buttons, 
occupied fiiUy two thirds of the seat. His 
very low-crowned, very broad-brimmed white 
felt hat seemed espiecially calculated to set 
off in picturesque fashion his broad, red, 
jolly-looking face. A bright blue coat with 
huge metal buttons, a still brighter blue and 
voluminous handkerchief about his thick 
neck, and a pair of drab breeches, with con- 
tinuations of gaiters of the same material, 
showing a pair of legs that a chairman might 
be proud of, completed his costume. Giulia 
was wrapped in a comfortable gray cloak — 
for the October mornings were beginning to 
be fresh, and the travelers had a high, bleak 
region to pass — the hood of which supplied 
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the place of any other covering for the head, 
and framed as bright and lovable a dimpled, 
laughter-sparkling face as ever hood had 
under it ; for Giulia was looking more like 
herself, as she sat by her father's side in the 
baglierino, than she had done for many a 
(lay. It was quite wonderful how the fat- 
tore's spirits rose as the good little pony 
placed mile after mile between him and — 
all the disagreeables of his home; and the 
contagion of his cheerfulness affected Giulia. 
It was a long time, too, since she had known 
what it was to be at perfect peace and 
a safe distance from continually preaching, 
chiding, reproaching, evil-predicting tongues, 
and the effect was such as to make peace 
seem almost like perfect happiness. Then 
the fresh air of the bright October morning 
was cheering, the brisk motion was cheer- 
ing, the jingle of the pony's bells was cheer- 
ing. And who that remembers Rousseau's 
exultation over his " voyage a faire et Paris 
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au houtj'* can doubt that this first excursion 
beyond the limits of her native Casentino, 
with Florence at the end of it, must have 
had a charm for the eighteen-year-old fat- 
tore's daughter, which must have made life 
seem bright and full of good promise to her, 
despite all the threatenings of trouble with 
which the prospect was checkered. 

As for the threats that had been so re- 
iteratedly held out to her respecting the 
dreadful dullness and "discipline" of the 
life she was to lead in the house of her 
aunt, they did not avail at all to kill the joy 
of the passing hour. Was not all that to 
end when Carlo should come and carry her 
off to be his bride ? And wkat would she 
not cheerfully endure for a time, if the time 
were to be followed by such a consumma- 
tion ? La Signora Manforti might shut her 
up as close as she pleased, and deliver her 
over to be preached at by all the priests in 
Florence, ii^ only she had that ending of it 
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all to look forward to. But, then, was that 
ending sure and certain? This terrible 
news of Carlo's arrest was a veiy black 
overhanging cloud, which sadly marred the 
sunshine of the bright October morning. 
Nevertheless, her father's talk upon the sub- 
ject was very reassuring and consoling. He 
felt perfectly convinced that Carlo was en- 
tirely innocent of any complicity in the de- 
serter's escape; that his accusation and ar- 
rest had been occasioned only by some blun- 
der, which would assuredly soon be discov- 
ered and put right, and that all would ulti- 
mately be well. And Giulia had a very high 
opinion of her father's judgment and knowl- 
edge of all things. She suffered herself to 
be persuaded, and to give herself up to the 
delight of unwonted freedom and all the 
new pleasure of her journey. 

The few miles which separate Marrolo 
from the upper extremity of the valley of 
the Casentino were soon passed over; and 
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then began the long and toilsome ascent of 
the high range which divides the Casentino 
from the Florentine Val d'Arno. Slowly 
and laboriously the willing little pony drag- 
ged his fat master and young mistress up 
the steep but well-made road. To the north 
of the Alps any man would have left the 
carriage to walk up the hill and ease the 
willing little beast. But that would have 
been a most un Italian proceeding. An 
Italian — even in the coldest weather — never 
walks when he can be carried. And Signor 
Domenico and Giulia kept their seats with 
untiring patience till they at length reached 
the solitary inn at the top of the pass, called 
"La Consuma." There they were to halt 
for the mid-day rest and food. Signor Do- 
menico was well known there. But Giulia 
was a stranger, and had to make acquaint- 
ance with the landlady and her daughters, 
who of course looked upon Giulia's visit to 
Florence to see her aunt as one of the most 
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enviable and delightful occurrences that 
could happen to a girl — perhaps upon the 
whole tlie most enviable piece of good for- 
tune that could fall to the lot of any girl. 

Then, after dinner, there was the long de- 
scent to be made into the Florentine Val 
d'Arno, coming down upon the little town 
of Pont'^ a Sieve in the latter district. And 
the pony had to take all care, and conduct 
himself very discreetly on the descent; for 
the fattore, very soon after leaving the inn, 
yielded to his usual "custom of an after- 
noon," and went fast asleep. So that little 
Giulia was left to her own uninterrupted 
meditations on the immediate future that 
lay before her. 

And as she approached Florence and the 
end of her journey, it must be owned that 
certain darker tints of misgiving and appre- 
hension overshadowed to a certain degree 
the light-heartedness with which she had 
begun the journey in the bright and bracing 
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morning. It was not that she had any very 
serious doubts as to Carlo obtaining his 
freedom, and coming, with her father's help, 
to claim her, and — in short, of all ending 
well and happily. But, in the mean time, 
that which was more immediately before 
her did not paint itself to her imagination 
in attractive colors. Partly it was mere 
shyness that afflicted her. She had never 
seen this aunt of hers, nor her husband, Sign- 
or Manforti. Then they were Florentine 
people, known to be very fine, apt to give 
themselves great airs, accustomed to won- 
derful refinements of luxury — not kindly, 
simple, plain, unpretending folks, like the 
country people of the Casentino. Exceed- 
ingly wicked, too, the Florentines were well 
known to be by Giulia and all the inhabit- 
ants of the Casentino ; and so crafty that 
they were able to steal a man's shirt from 
off his back without his knowing it. But 
this, of course, did not apply to her own 
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uncle and aunt; and the consideration of 
such facts almost reconciled Giulia to the 
extreme seclusion which she had been so 
often told awaited her in the house of the 
wax-chandler and his wife. 

Then Pont' h. Sieve was passed; and the 
twelve miles of road which had still to be 
traversed before the capital was reached 
were all on level ground. But the in- 
creased number of vehicles of all sorts 
which they encountered on the road made 
it absolutely necessary for the fattore to 
wake himself up and attend to his driving. 
The Ave Maria bells were ringing just as 
they reached the city and entered it by the 
Porta Croce; so that Giulia had still light 
enough left her to see all that her eyes were 
so eager to see, as they drove through the 
city to the house of Signor Manforti in the 
Mercato Nuovo. 

Giulia's first impression was that all was 
infinitely less grand— poorer, dirtier, and 
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more sordid — than she had anticipated. 
The Santa Croce quarter of the city is not a 
favorable specimen of the City of Flowers. 
But when they reached the Piazza dello 
Signoria, which they had to drive through, 
Giulia was equally disposed to think that 
the glories of Florence far excelled all that 
she could ever have conceived. 

A very few minutes more brought them 
to their journey's end in the Mercato Nuo- 
vo; and Giulia, before she had recovered 
from the astonishment into which the sight 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, and its statues, 
and the great fountain, and the Loggia 
had thrown her, and before she had had 
time to duly consider the manner in which 
it would behoove her to accost her aunt, 
found herself in that lady's presence, in the 
comfortably furnished but gloomy apart- 
ment above the cereria* 

After brief salutation, the fattore hurried 

* A wax-chandler^s shop. 
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back to the street to see to the stablinor of 
his little nag, and the putting up of his 
bagherino ; and Giulia, after a hasty presen- 
tation, was left with her aunt. Signor Man- 
forti had not yet come in from his shop. 

"You are welcome to this house, my 
niece; and may the Holy Mother of God 
and the Saints grant that your stay here 
may be profitable to your soul's welfare!" 
said Signora Manforti, as she advanced to- 
ward Giulia, and, placing one hand on each 
of her shoulders, gave her a cold kiss, per- 
formed much after the fashion in which the 
assembled ecclesiastics in a cathedral or rno- 
nastic choir pass round the kiss of peace, as 
it is called. 

" Thanks, aunt ! It is very kind of you 
and of my uncle to receive me," said Giu- 
lia, looking up with some trepidation at the 
tall, thin, and dry figure, clothed from the 
neck to the feet in a long, narrow, black 
robe of some unshining material. 
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" We are people, my niece, who, with the 
help of God and his Holy Church, always 
endeavor to do our duty — and we shall 
gtrive to do it by you. It seems to me that 
you have not observed the holy image of the 
Blessed Virgin on the wall opposite to you." 

It was true that there was a little picture 
on the wall indicated, so smoke begrimed as 
to give small indication of the subject rep- 
resented, had it not been that the large cir- 
cular gilt " glory " around the head of the 
pictured Virgin made the nature of the pict- 
ure sufficiently evident to all Catholic eyes. 
But, if this had not been sufficient, the at- 
tention of every properly educated person 
entering the room was unmistakably called 
to the painting and to his duty as regarded 
it by a little oil lamp, which was always 
kept burning, and which hung from an iron 
bracket fixed in the wall, immediately in 
front of the picture. 

It was true, also, that Giulia, her mind be- 

G 
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ing very full of other thoughts, had not ob- 
served the holy image. Recalled, however, 
to her duty in this respect by her grim 
aunt's slowly and austerely enunciated olj- 
servation, she colored highly, and, dropping 
a little courtesy opposite to the wall on 
which the fetish hung, crossed herself in due 
form. 

" I grieve to find, my niece, from the let- 
ters of my sister-in-law, who is a devout 
woman, that your conduct and disposition 
have not hitherto been such as your best 
and truest friends could wish them. Let us 
hope that your levity and backslidings have 
been mainly caused by the too great free- 
dom of a country home. Here you will 
have no such temptations to turn your 
thoughts from the meditations which ought 
wholly to employ them. That excellent and 
holy man, the Priore of Marrolo, has also 
written to a very good and devout priest, 
my own confessor and director, about you. 
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The Priore takes a strong interest in your 
spiritual welfare ; and he, too, has not found 
that disposition in you which is so neces- 
sary to a young person destined to the holy 
vocation to which you are called. It will 
be our earnest endeavor here to correct that. 
And you may depend on it that you will 
neither see nor hear here any person or any 
thing of a nature likely to divert your mind 
from the holy path before you." 

Directly afterward the wax-chandler en- 
tered the room, and saluted and welcomed 
his niece in much the same terms as his bet- 
ter half— who was very conspicuously such. 
He was a roundabout little man, very auto- 
cratic in his shop, and very meek out of it. 
All the conversation between him and his 
wife during the supper-time, which shortly 
ensued, was of wax and wickedness — their 
own wax and the wickedness of their 
friends and neighbors. With regard to the 
wax, the wife said ditto to all her husband 
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said; and, witli regard to the wickedness, 
the husband said ditto to all his wife said. 

Giulia was surprised that her father did 
not return. The wax-chandler and his wife 
were not surprised. They knew the habits 
of the fattore on the occasions of his visits 
to Florence, and were quite aware that sup- 
per in some other haunts than their sombre 
little room, with its grim Madonna on the 
wall, and talk to match, was more to his taste 
than their society. No doubt he would 
come back in time to say good -night, with 
some excuse of business having prevented 
him fi'om returning to sup with them. 

When he did come, he with some diffi- 
culty contrived to have a few private words 
of leave-taking with his daughter. 

"I know 'tis like shutting you into a dark 
cage, my little birdie. 'Tis worse than the 
Miirate!^ But it won't last long. It sha'n't 

* The Florentine "Tombs." Formerly a convent; so 
named from the nuns haying been availed up in it. 
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last long, my pet. Our friend Carlo will be 
all right — never doubt it. And then I am 
there. It won't be long before you hear of 
me — and of a certain other person too! 
Good -by, darling! I shall be off by sun- 
rise to-morrow morning." 

And so poor little Giulia was left in the 
gloomy home, which was to be as a sort of 
vestibule of a nunnery to her. 






CHAPTER Vm. 

[HE fattore, when he parted from 
Giulia at her aunt's house, in- 
tended, as he said, to start on his 
return to the Casentino at sunrise on the 
following morning. But it so happened 
that while indulging himself at his inn, be- 
fore going to bed, with a spell of that gos- 
siping so dear to all Tuscans, he chanced to 
hear something that induced him to post- 
pone his departure for a few hours. There 
was a certain good-for-nothing sort of 
scamp who, among his varied attempts to 
persuade the world to find him in bread 
Q-nd cheese, had a year or two previously, 
f^x* a short space, kept a little inn in the 
®^all town of Poppi in the Casentino. And 
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in his capacity of inn-keeper at that place, 
Gino • Sartori (for that was his name) had 
contrived to obtain credit for certain sup- 
plies of hay and oats at one of the farms in 
the management of fattore Rappi. Of course 
his inn soon went to the bad ; and one fine 
night Gino added another moonlight flitting 
to the list of his previous removals of a 
similar kind, and left his Casentino creditors 
to whistle for their money. No doubt the 
man might have been traced and pursued. 
But Rappi wisely judged that it would 
have been throwing good money after bad 
to do so ; and from that time to this he had 
never heard any thing more of his friend 
Gino Sartori. 

Now it so chanced that, while chatting 
with the people in the supper-room at his 
inn, some of whom he knew, and some of 
whom he had never seen before, the fattore 
learned that his old debtor was now keep- 
ing a jeweler's shop on the Ponte Vecchio, 
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and was supposed to be doing pretty well. 
Every one who liaa ever been at Florence 
must have a vivid remembrance of the little 
shops which turn the old bridge over the 
Arno into a street. The Ponte Vecchio at 
Florence presents the only remaining in- 
stance of a bridge thus turned into a street 
— an arrangement which was once very com- 
mou in the ancient cities of Europe, and 
which, if it had nothing else to recommend 
it, was remarkable for the picturesque effect 
produced. This, as the traveler will remem- 
ber, is eminently the case at Florence. The 
queer little houses on the bridge are very 
small, and they are all in the occupation of 
jewelers or goldsmiths. 

Now to be the owner of a jeweler's shop 
would seem, at the first blush of the thing, 
to be a strangely notable promotion for such 
a scamp as the banhrupt inn-keeper of the 
Casentino. But there are jewelers and jew- 

au Some of the shop windows on the 
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Ponte Vecchio are brilliantly enough fur- 
nished to make it difficult for lady visit- 
ors to pass the bridge without stopping 
to look at them. There are otliers which 
present a frontage shabby enough, not to 
say gloomy and dubious-looking. The show 
of goods in the windows of these latter is 
of that peculiar sort which suggests the idea 
that they do not represent the real business 
transacted in the tenement they so doubt- 
fully adorn. In the case in question, there 
may be seen one or two dim and dubious- 
looking articles of would-be silver altar 
furniture; a few spoons and forks of the 
same questionable appearance; and perhaps 
an antique enameled candlestick, or two or 
three dim old miniatures or snuff-boxes, to 
indicate that the owner of the establishment 
is a dealer in antiquities and curiosities. In 
some instances it is probable that such an 
external appearance may cover a more or 
less legitimate money-lending business, by 

G2 
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means of which a small capital may be made 
very quickly to grow iuto a large ona In 
other instances, the same outward signs and 
tokens may not unfairly be permitted to 
lead to the conclusion that the trade cai-ried 
on there is really, to a certain extent, that 
of a dealer in antiquities, strongly flavored 
with a more or less decided cross with a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. 

Now the dingy -looting little shop, at 
present, as Rappi learned, in the occupation 
of his debtor, Gino Sartori, presented just 
such an appearance as has been described ; 
and certainly Sartori had never possessed 
any capital to have commenced money-lend- 
er even on the smallest scale. 

Be his business, however, iu the doubtful- 
looking little shop what it might, Rappi 
was determined not to leave Florence with- 
out at least an attempt to see liJm, and bring 
him to book in the matter of that old debt 
On the following morning, therefore, as soon 
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as there was any hope of finding the shops 
open, the fattore betook himself to the Ponte 
Vecchio, and there very soon discovered the 
name he was looking for over the shabbiest- 
looking little shop-front of all the row. 

Rappi entered, and asked a dirty, unwhole- 
some-looking lad, who was pretending to 
sweep the place, if Signor Sartori was in. 
The boy said he would see, and vanished up 
a stair so narrow as barely to give passage 
to a man's body, constructed in the thick- 
ness of the wall which separated the front 
shop, opening onto the bridge, from a still 
smaller back shop looking onto the river. 
These two very small rooms on the ground- 
floor, and two equally small on the first- 
floor, reached by the stairs in question, 
formed the entirety of the dwelling. 

In a minute or two the messenger re- 
turned, and said that if the visitor would sit 
down in the back shop, inito which he ush- 
ered the fattore as he spoke, Signor Sartori 
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would come down to him in a minute or 
two. A minute or two, in Tuscany, never, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
means less than half an hour ; but no genu- 
ine Tuscan complains of that, and Signor 
Rappi sat down to wait patiently.. For a 
while he amused himself by looking out of 
the one little window onto the river, which 
he could see all the way to the Ponte Trini- 
ty, and beyond that again to the Ponte alia 
CaiTaja, with the woods of the Cascine be- 
hind it, and the far Apennine behind Pis- 
toia, already white with the first snows of au- 
tumn, in the distance. But the fattore was 
not much given to delight in landscape 
scenery, and after a little while, being tired 
of his occupation, he began to turn his atten- 
tion to the contents of the little room he 
was in. . 

Now the facj; was that Signor Gino Sar- 
tori, in the up-stairs room over the front 
shop, had perfectly well heard and recog- 
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nized the sonorous and un-Florentine-like 
voice of the fattore; and had been seized 
Tvith a strong and immediate desire to avoid 
an interview with his creditor. Hence had 
arisen the direction given to the shop-boy to 
usher the visitor into the back, or inner 
room ; the purpose of our friend Gino being 
to slip down the little stair — the position of 
which has been described — and so escape, to 
be seen or heard of no more till the fattore 
should be safe on his way back to the Ca- 
Bentino, leaving his subordinate to make 
what excuse he could to the baulked agri- 
culturist. Had it not been for this well- 
imagined plan, it is probable that the visitor 
to the shop on the Ponte Vecchio would not 
have been invited to enter the back room ; 
for in that retirement, generally safe from 
all intrusion, were stowed away more than 
one article which, for one reason or another, 
it was not expedient for the present to offer 
for open sale in Florence. 
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And thus it came to pass that Signer 
Rappi, tired of looking out of window, and 
driven for want of some better amusement 
to peer about at whatever was to be seen in 
the little room, opened the unlocked door of 
a queer - looking little comer cupboard 
which attracted his attention, and there 
saw something which arrested it very much 
more strongly. The article on which the 
fattore's eyes fixed themselves with staring 
astonishment was a small enameled coffer 
in the shape of a miniature nave of a 
church: to practiced eyes a reliquary, in 
short. It was evidently of great antiquity ; 
and the beauty of the enameled ornamen- 
tation was such as to have riveted the at- 
tention and delighted the eye of an ar- 
tistic connoisseur or antiquary. But fat- 
tore Domenico Rappi was assuredly neither 
of these things. And yet he stared at the 
little chest, as if he had never seen so inter- 
esting an object. And as he stared, the in- 
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terest seemed to grow upon him. Eye-sight 
Tvas no longer sufficient to satisfy it. And 
after a little hesitation he put out his hand 
doubtfully, and took it up for closer exami- 
nation. 

It was a choice specimen of old Lombard 
work, probably of the twelfth century, in a 
very remarkable state of preservation ; and, 
if the right purchaser could be hit upon, 
would be salable for a very considerable 
sum. The colors of the enameled work were 
as brilliant as on the day when they left the 
hand of the ancient artificer. And the va- 
ried figures of saints which adorned the 
sides of the little ark were of great interest, 
as unquestionable documentary evidence of 
the costume of that dim and distant period. 
Signor Kappi, however, soon quitting these 
matters of antiquarian interest, turned the 
reliquary over in his hand, and gazed stead- 
fastly at the plain unornamented metal bot- 
tom of the chest, which was apparently of 
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copper. And tliere he saw a spot, about 
the size of a half-doUai*, where the surface 
of the metal had evidently been recently 
rubbed or scratched. Pursing up his lips, 
and significantly nodding his head up and 
down three or four times, he stepped with 
the little chest in his hand to the window, 
and there, receiving the full, unbroken light 
of the Italian sunshine on the place which 
had been tampered with, he distinctly saw 
the remains of certain marks which the rub- 
bing and scratching had failed entirely to 
obliterate. 

'^Per BaccoT said the fattore to himself, 
after he had stood for a minute so, utterly 
speechless with surprise. Then, after an- 
other short space given to consideration, he 
replaced the reliquary in the cupboard from 
which he had taken it, and hastily opened 
the door of communication between the 
back and front shop. And there, just as he 
did so, he saw his acquaintance, Gino Sar- 
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tori, stealthily coming down the narrow ' 
stair,-and on the point of stealing out of 
the place by the shop-door. Though thus 
caught, however, there was nothing to con- 
vict him of the intention of giving his visitor 
the slip. And he prepared to put the best 
face he could on the matter respecting 
which, as he knew very well, the fattore 
had called upon him. 

It is needless to occupy space and time 
with the dialogue that ensued. Of course 
it took the too well-known forms of that 
which is wont to pass between a creditor 
and a debtor, who is well determined not to 
pay, but who is anxious to make promises 
serve the turn of not driving the creditor to 
extremities. Probably the fattore might 
have insisted longer and more vigorously on 
his own point of view in this matter, had it 
not been for his anxiety to come to an ex- 
planation on another subject which was now 
uppermost in his mind. 
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" When your boy,'' said Rappi, " told nie 
to wait in the inner room there just now, I 
did not think I had any thing to say to you, 
Signor Gino, more than what I have been 
saying; but — just come in here a minute, 
will you ?" added he, leading the way back 
into the little room he had just left. 

The master of the shop followed him in 
considerable surprise, and not without a cer- 
tain amount of uncomfortable misgiving — 
which was increased exceedingly when he 
saw the fattore advance straight to the cor- 
ner cupboard, open it, and take from it the 
reliquary of which so much has been said. 
Sartori made a sudden snatch at it; but 
the burly fattore held it high above his own 
head, quite out of the other's reach. 

"Yes! I dare say! But that sort of 
thing won't do at all ! Now you have got 
to tell me, Signor Gino Sartori, how this here 
article came into your keeping." 

" I shall tell you nothing of the kind ! A 
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pretty sort of thing ! To come into a man's 
private room, and open his cupboards and 
places, and ask questions about his private 
affairs, and his way of carrying on his busi- 
ness ! Please to hand me that coffer." 

Signor Gino did his very best to play his 
part bravely. But his face had become the 
color of a boiled lobster ; and the tell-tale 
blood could riot be kept from rushing 
into it. 

" No ! I am not going to hand it to you ! 
Not at all so !" said Eappi. 

" It will be the worse for you, if you don't, 
Signor Rappi, and pretty quick too ! I am 
astonished at a prudent man like you to 
interfere with another man's honest trade in 
such a way ! Why, now, it is to that very 
article that I am trusting for the means of 
paying you the money due to you! That 
came to me in the honest way of trade not a 
week ago — a great stroke of luck I Such 
things don't happen to a man in my way of 
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business once in a life-time, hardly ; but they 
do happen now and then. It would be a 
pretty thing if people in my line of business 
were obliged to let every body know who 
they deal with, and where they have made 
a good find. As well expect a man out 
a-hunting to tell another fellow where the 
game lies. But I don't mind telling you 
that I can sell that there little article for 
about a hundred times what I gave for it, or 
more ; and the very day it is sold you shall ' 
have your money, as sure as the sun is in 
the sky!" 

While speaking thus, the ci-devant inn- 
keeper succeeded in regaining some degree 
of composure, and stood, with his hand 
stretched out to receive the casket. But the 
fattore still held it aloft, and shook his 
head. 

" It won't do, Signor Gino ! it won't do ! 

I"P 

* you won't tell me where you got this, I'll 

tell 
^ you where it came from. This has been 
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stolen out of the sacristy of Marrolo church. 

"Why, bjess your heart ! I have known this 

cjueerJooking bit o' colored work all my 

life ! I remember it when I was a boy ; and 

the people always thought a deal of it. Sell 

it for a hundred times what you gave for 

it ! Not at all unlikely, per Bacco ! And if 

my recollection of the thing was not enough, 

here's the marks at the bottom, and the 

words, * Marrolo, 1519;' which all your 

scraping and scratching have not rubbed out 

so but what good eyes can still read it. 

Why, there's dozens of old people at Marrolo 

who could swear to the thing. It always 

used to be put on the altar on Marrolo fe^ 

day. But it's many a year since I have seen 

it. And nowadays, somehow, people don't 

think so much of such matters as they used 

to. But this belongs to Marrolo church, 

and to Marrolo church it will have to go 

back. So, now, your wisest plan would be 

to tell how you came by it." 
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The fattore had not uttered all this with- 
out sundry attempts at interruption on the 
part of the "jeweler." But on every such 
occasion the sturdy agriculturist only raised 
his voice the more, and raised it to such a 
pitch that Signor Gino was fain to let him 
say his say, from the dread that the sounds 
of altercation would be heard by the passers 
in the street. 

Then at length, after sundry attempts on 
the part of Signor Gino to settle the matter, 
"reasonably and comfortably," on terms in- 
creasingly advantageous to the fattore, all 
which were found to be utterly vain, the 
truth at last came out. The reliquary had 
been bought in the way of business by Sign- 
er Sartori from Don Neri Vampa, the " vica- 
rio" of Marrolo, who had sent the article to 
him by a sure hand a very short time ago. 
Of course he — Sartori — had known nothing 
whatever about how the priest had become 
possessed of it ; had no reason to doubt that 
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it was legally his own property. True, it 
did seem as if attempts had been made to 
obliterate certain words and marks from the 
bottom of the casket; but he — Sartori — 
knew nothing about that; he had never 
touched the bottom of the thiDg. 

The fattore admitted that all that might 
be perfectly true; but the article in question 
was certainly the property of his parish of 
Marrolo. Nobody, priest or other, had any 
right to remove or sell it; and meanwhile 
he — Signor Kappi — absolutely refused to re- 
linquish possession of it. But Sartori, fright- 
ened though he was, would by no means 
consent to let the much-coveted reliquary 
pass so easily out of his hands ; feeling, as 
he did, little doubt that, if he did so, he 
would simply be giving up the prize to an- 
other; that nothing more would ever be 
heard of the little casket, and that Signor 
Kappi would simply pocket the proceeds of 
the sale of it. In these suspicions, which 
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would unfailingly have been the reasonings 
of a Tuscan of Signor Sartoii's class, he did 
the fattore great wrong. In the first place, 
with regard to the article itself — of the 
money value of which Signor Rappi had no 
more idea than one of his own oxen — the 
worthy agriculturist had no shadow of any 
other thought than the restoration of it to 
his parish church. The old communal feel- 
ing, which regarded the property, the rights, 
the credit, the glory of each man's own com- 
mune as his own, is still very strong among 
the Italians. And thousands of men in all 
classes might be found, who, little as they 
might interest themselves about Church af- 
fairs in any religious sense, and little as 
they might care or understand about any ar- 
J;icle of property in an artistic sense, would 
exert themselves with eager zeal to prevent 
any particle whatever of the property of the 
commune from being made away with or re- 
moved. And to this feeling has been due 
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the preservation of many a relic which the 
greed of priests and sacristans, and the like, 
would otherwise have sacrificed to the ubiq- 
uitous dealers, who are always beating up 
for the supply of amateurs, and of the muse- 
ums of Europe and America — whither great 
numbers of such articles have found their 
way despite such feeling. But in the sec- 
ond place, Signor Eappi, on hearing Gino's 
account of the manner in which he had be- 
come possessed of the casket, had already 
conceived a plan of making that knowledge 
useful to himself in another manner. And 
furnished with this knowledge, he would 
have been content to leave the reliquary in 
the hands of Sartori for the present, had he 
not been strongly persuaded that in that 
case it would never more be seen by him, or 
by any body whom he could put on the 
traces of it. Nevertheless he felt that he 
had no right to insist on simply canying off 

the property unauthorized and unwitnessed. 

H 
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So after a good deal of that wrangling 
which, to Italians, always seems to be rath- 
er an agreeable occupation for an hour or so 
than otherwise, the two men came to an 
agreement, to the effect that Signor Rappi 
should be intrusted with the keeping of the 
coffer for the nonce, giving a declaratory re- 
ceipt for the same to Signor Sartori, while 
the latter should hand to the fattore a writ- 
ten declaration of the circumstances under 
which he, Sartori, came to be possessed of 
the object in dispute. 

This having been at last settled, the little 
casket was carefully wrapped up, so that it 
might not attract the attention of any body 
in the street; and the two men separated, 
the fattore highly pleased at an incident 
which he hoped might have results more 
important to him than the recovery of a bit 
of communal property, dear as Marrolo was 
to him ; and Signor Gino Sartori in no small 
degree uneasy as to the possible results of 
the same unlucky chaxic^ to \i\m^^\f , 








CHAPTER IX. 

'IGNOR DOMENICO RAPPI Lad 
calculated, as has been seen, on 
leaving Florence by sunrise, and 
a-eaching liis Lome in tLe Casentino in rea- 
inable time the same evening. But, as it 
irned out, it was past mid-day before lie 
larted on his journey; and it becume neces- 
sary that be should rest for the night at 
that same solitary inn on the top of the pass 
leading from the Val d' Arno Into the Casen- 
tino at which he and Giulia had made their 
mid-day halt on the previous day. There 
was no great misfortune in this. No very 
special business required the fattore's pres- 
ence nt home just then. He knew very well 
that his wife \vould not expect him " till she 
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saw him;" and he was well known at tb^^^ 
little inn in question. 

Signor Rappi's thoughts during his soli- 
tary drive, while the pony was laboring up 
the long ascent from Pont' k Sieve to the 
top of the ridge of hill called the Prato 
Magno, turned mainly on his adventure of 
that morning, and on the mode in which he 
might best set about turning it to account 
in the way which had already occurred to 
him. But it so happened that the same 
chance which had induced him to defer his 
departure from the city, by causing him to 
halt for the night on the road, led to an- 
other adventure, of a nature quite as unex- 
pected as that of the Marrolo casket. 

Signor Rapj)i had had his supper, and 
had sat over his flask of Chianti after it for 
a somewhat longer time, perhaps, than was 
usually permitted to him when under the 
severe and vigilant eye of the Signora 
Olivia. It was thus rather late when, the 
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flask having been at last finished, the fattore 
betook himself to the bench before the inn- 
door to enjoy a little of the fresh mountain 
air, and take the chance of a little gossip 
with any other lounger, for half an hour be- 
fore going to bed. It was a lovely moon- 
light night, and though the October air on 
that bleak height was beginning to be cold- 
er than many a Northern man would have 
liked for sitting out in, the fattore lingered, 
enjoying the " fresco." For it is a remark- 
able fact that Italians seem to enjoy sitting 
out of doors in weather that people from the 
northern side of the Alps would be apt to 
deem far too cold for the purpose. 

The fattore sat and sat, watching the 
moon as she sailed over the wood-covered 
mountains above Valombrosa, and the na- 
ked, glistening peaks of the Apennines in 
the opposite direction; till, just as he was 
about to turn in, giving up the hope of any 
more companionship for that night, he heard 
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the distant tinkling of bells on the road in 
the direction of the Casentino, and deter- 
mined to wait till he could see whose com- 
ing they announced. It was not long before 
he became aware that the bells were mule- 
bells ; and the number of them, indicating a 
cavalcade of at least five or six beasts, left 
little doubt in the practiced fattore's mind 
that the approaching traveler was simply a 
charcoal-burner, bringing a load of his prod- 
uce from the forests of the Apennines to 
Florence. And such was soon seen to be 

* 

the case. 

A solitary charcoal-bunier, traveling with 
his team of mules and cargo of produce by 
night, from the solitudes of the Apennine 
forests to the capital, did not, as may be 
supposed, offer any very good prospect of 
chat to Signor Domenico Kappi, the 
wealthy fattore. But just as any vilest, raw 
spirit is better than nothing to a drunkard, 
the chatter of any human being is better 
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than silence to a thorough-paced Tuscan ; and 
the fattore determined to wait till the char- 
coal-burner arrived before he went to bed. 
It was pretty certain that the new-comer 
would rest himself and his mules for an 
hour or so, for the lone inn on the Consuma 
is a regular halting-place for the traffic of all 
sorts that crosses the mountain. 

The charcoal-burners of the Apennines are 
a wild and rough set of men, very nomadic 
in their way of life, pursuing their occupa- 
tion for weeks at a time in the solitudes of 
the mountain forests, but often moving over 
the country sufficiently to make them ac- 
quainted with a great variety of persons — 
especially of those classes of persons who 
themselves live in out-of the-way places, far 
from the towns and out of the beaten track. 
Signor Rappi's movements over the country 
in the neighborhood of the properties he 
managed had made him acquainted more 
or less with some of these men ; but when 
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the pei'son whose approach had been heralcl- 
ed by the music of his mule-bells arrived in 
front of the inn, he did not turn out to be 
any one whom Rappi had ever seen before. 

That was no reason, however, for ab- 
staining from the expected pleasurable ex- 
ercise of tongues. And while the mules 
were getting a mouthful of dusty hay — ^if 
the mixture of dried weeds and coarse clo- 
ver-stalks, which was all the provender the 
mountain way-side inn afforded, could be 
called so — and their driver regaled himself 
with a quarter of a flask of wine on the 
bench before the door, the fattore and he at 
once engaged in conversation. 

A few years before, the conversation be- 
tween two Italians thus casually met would 
have been confined to the weather, or at 
most to the price of bread and wine, and 
the like. It was by no means safe in those 
days to utter any opinion, or semblance of an 
o^nion, upon any more important subject. 
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But whatever the political changes may 
have done, or failed to do, for Italy, they 
have at least had the effect of loosening 
men's tongues. The Italians may now, at 
least, talk of all that their rulers do or leave 
undone, and they have made haste to profit 
without stint by the new liberty. 

The talk between the fattore and the 
l^lack-faced individual who had come out 
of the night to that mountain tiysting-place 
'turned, accordingly, at once upon the- sub- 
ject which was just then the main topic of 
interest throughout the" country-side — the 
^conscription. This led immediately and 
naturally to the troubled question of the 
^^ refrattaH'^'^ — how many such there were, 
and what the probabilities of their being 
caught, and what the fate awaiting them if 
they were caught. And this led the farmer 
to mention, as a matter that was no secret, 
but necessarily known to all the country, the 
arrest of Carlo Sparti. 

H2 
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" Whsit ! Carlo at Cerreto, beyond Stia — 
out there?" cried tlie charcoal-burner, who 
coming from his mountain solitudes had not 
heard of the fact. " What's the trouble with 
him ? — ^he drew a good number." 

" Oh, you know him, do you ? No, he 
was not drawn, and had no need to run 
away if he had been. There would have 
been no difficulty in his paying for a substi- 
tute. But there was a fellow, one Paolo 
Torre, who made himself scarce, and Carlo is 
accused of having helped him oflT. And 
Sparti will give no information about his 
whereabouts, for the best of all reasons — ^be- 
cause he knows nothing about it." 

"Paolo Torre!" exclaimed the charcoal- 
burner; "ah ! they won't catch him in a hur- 
ry. And if they skin Carlo alive, he can't 
tell • them any thing about it. Ho ! ho ! 
ho!" grinned the white teeth out of the 
black face. 

"But it's a regular shame— ;^ropm> una 
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malsdizione di Dio — that such a fellow as 
Carlo Sparti should be lying in prison for 
such an animal as that Paolo Torre !" said 
the fattore, indignantly. 

"Sp it is, Signor mia! — so it is, sure 
enough ! I know them both. Many a wet 
night I've had shelter and supper at Carlo's 
farm, and Paolo is no good to any body. If 
the conscription only took such fellows as 
he, there would be small harm done !" 

"I tell you what," returned the fattore, 
after a pause, " I wouldn't mind paying five 
hundred francs down out of my own pocket 
to any one who would put me in the way 
of finding Paolo Torre. Not that I wish 
any harm to him, but I should like to get 
Carlo out of his scrape. I am Domenico 
Rappi, the fattore at Marrolo, and the five 
hundred francs would not break me." 

The charcoal-burner lifted his rabbit-skin 
cap as the fattore named himself. He knew 
the fattore perfectly well by reputation, and 
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all about him — knew that his promise to 
pay five hundred francs was quite as good 
as any bank-note to that amount. The 
proposition was a very tempting one — and 
he, too, on his part would not be sorry to 
do Carlo Sparti a good turn ; though he had 
the strong dislike of all Italian men of his 
class to lend any hand to help the law and 
the authorities against any contravener of it. 
" Well," said the man, after a long pause, 
during which he tossed down the last drop 
of his quarter-flask of wine, "I know where 
Paolo Torre is at this minute, and I know 
who it was that helped him to get off. But 
I don't like to have nothing to do with the 
law and the government and the carabinieri, 
and such like. I never knew any good to 
come from having any thing to say to them. 
Quite the contrary. But telling .you is not 
telling them. You will do with the in- 
formation as you think fit. I don't ask no 
questions about it. I only mention the 
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thing to you in the way of talk; and — ^I 
suppose you have no need to say who told 
you?" added the black-faced man, with a 
meaning look out of his eyes, the whites of 
which looked so large and ghastly in the 
black face. 

" You tell me where to find Paolo Toitc, 
and tell me who helped him to his hiding- 
place, and I will give you five hundred 
francs as soon as I know that he is where 
you say he is; and, I give you my hand on 
it, I will say no word who told me. I am 
the fattore at Marrolo, and my word is my 
bond," 

"Ye3, Signor Domenico, I know that. 
But mayhap I had better not come to Mar- 
rolo for the five hundred francs. Would you 
mind bringing them to Meo Scarpa's tratto- 
ria,^^ at Poppi, as soon as you have satisfied 
yourself that I have told you the truth ?" 

" All right. So be it. I know Meo Scar- 

* Eating-liouse of the lower order. 
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pa's trattoria very well; and I will bring 
the money there without fail. So, now, 
where is Signor Paolo Torre ?" 

"Paolo Torre," said the charcoal-burner, 
lowering his voice to a whisper, and looking 
cautiously round to see that no eavesdrop- 
ping ears were within hearing, "is at this 
present speaking at the Priory of Sant' 
Agnese, in Valtorta, behind Stia, under Fal- 
terona. Perhaps you don't know Sant' 
Agnese? Few do. It is a very out-of-the- 
way place — capital place for hiding." 

Sant' Agnese was, indeed, a capital place 
for hiding, whether from the pomps and van- 
ities of the world or from the law and the 
carabinieri. It was a very small and very 
poor little oratory or priory belonging to a 
convent of Franciscans, itself very poor, in 
the little town of Prato Vecchio. It was 
situated, as the charcoal-burner had said, 
l^ehind Stia, another little town in the Ca- 
sentino, and the first by the walls of which 
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the infant Arno passes after its descent from 
its sources in the sides of Falterona. But it 
was a long way behind Stia — some ten 
miles or so within the recesses of a little, 
narrow, winding valley — Valtorta, as it is 
named, from the sinuosities of it — which 
cleaves the flank of Falterona, the highest 
point of the Apennines in that neighborhood, 
from whose sides, in opposite directions, both 
the Arno and the Tiber flow. Rarely, in- 
deed, did any feet save those of the four or 
five poor Franciscans who inhabited the 
spot penetrate the recesses of Valtorta. 
Why should they ? For the path, such as 
it was, led nowhither save to the half-dilap- 
idated little priory. And it seemed impos- 
sible to guess why even that humble estab- 
lishment should exist there, unless it were 
that the founders of it had been tempted by 
the possibility of obtaining a few vegetables 
from a small, level bit of fertile land, formed 
Iby a bend of the valley, and the alluvial 
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soil deposited there by the little stream that 
ran through it. 

The Italian government has been accused 
of being in a far greater hurry to turn the 
non-mendicant monks, who possessed prop- 
erty, and from whom, therefore, something 
was to be got, out of their monasteries, than 
they were to meddle with the poor mendi- 
cants, who, once turned out of their nests 
upon the world, had to be kept from starv- 
ing by the state. However this may be, 
certain it is that many communities of men- 
dicants have been allowed to remain in 
their monasteries; and the few poor old 
men who inhabited the miserable little 
building in the Valtorta had perhaps es- 
caped observation — had, at all events, been 
allowed to stay where they were. 

To make all possible opposition to the 
law of the conscription, to give as much 
trouble to the government, and to aid as 
many men as possible to escape from its 
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provisions, was, as has been said, the special 
policy of the clergy. And of course the re- 
cluses of Sant' Agnese were ready and will- 
ing to do all in their power for the advance- 
ment of the good cause. 

Signor Eappi had never been at Sant' 
Agnese, but he easily understood, from his 
companion's description, the exact locality 
of it. His plan was to avoid, if possible, 
the use of force; for Signor Eappi, like 
most of his countrymen, was very averse 
from coming into contact in any way with 
the law and its myrmidons, if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it. He purposed going himself 
to Sant' Agnese, and seeing whether he 
could not bring such persuasions to bear on 
the refrattario as might induce him to give 
himself up, and clear Sparti of the accusa- 
tion which weighed upon him. But the 
charcoal-burner had not yet done all that 
was requisite for the earning of the five 
hundred francs. He had promised to tell 
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by whose help Paolo had been enabled to 
find an asylum. 

" Yes, Signor Fattore, I said I would tell 
that too, and so I will. It was part of our 
bargain. Of course I depend on you never 
to breathe a word who told you.' That 
would never do, you know! Devil anoth- 
er bag of charcoal should I sell! These 
priests, you know, have long arms !" 

^^A chi lo ditef* You need not tell me 
that, my friend. You may depend upon me 
for making no mischief. Ah! the priests 
had a hand in it ? I thought as much," said 
the fattore. 

" Yes. You might ha' sworn to that. It 
was your own priest, Signor Verini. Least- 
ways it was he that planned it and or 
dered it. He is too big a man to put hi 
own hand to it, you understand. But 
was he that told the vicario, Signor Vamp 

* " To whom do you tell it ?" a common form of ass 
in Tuscany. 
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and old Nistri, the sacristan, what to do. 
That same night that he was at Sparti's 
farm, when they were seen together — and 
that was the Prioress contriving, too, that 
they should be seen together — Paolo was 
hid in the vicar's house; and at midnight or 
a little after he and Nistri went up to Sant' 
Agnese, with a word from the Priore that 
they were to keep him snug till further or- 
ders. And there you will find him, let the 
frati say what they will. And now. Sign- 
er Fattore, I have earned my five hundred 
francs, have I not T 

"If I find Paolo there, you have earned 
them, and shall have them — or if he has 
been there in hiding at all," said Rappi. 

" Oh, you will find him there still. And 
now, Signor Fattore, I must be going, or I 
shall be late at Florence to-morrow morning. 
Remember Scarpa's trattoria at Poppi !" 

And so the two men parted, and the fat- 
tore went to bed. 



CHAPTER X. 

SilGNOR RAPPI went to Lis 1)5 
at the way-side inn on the Con- 
suma, purposing to pass through 
Stia, on Lis way home the nest morning, 
and to leave his bagherino and pony there, 
while he made his way up the valley to 
Sant' Agnese on foot, in search of the bid- 
den deserter. 

At the same time, poor little Giulia's first 
day in the gloomy house in the Mercato 
Nuovo had wearily come to an end, and she 
had gone to the little closet appointed for 
her bed-chamber. Never since Giulia had 
been born, probably, had a day of her life 
ever passed before without & laugh in it. 
And Giulia te^au \,o \oqV ^ot-ww:*! to the 
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:;ime she would Lave to remain beneath lier 

aunt's roof with something like terror. Not 

much laughing could be advantageously 

done in the presence of the fattoressa and of 

lier sister Olivia, it is true. But, then, she 

Avas not always in their presence. There 

was her father ; there were the fields, the 

neighbors, the liberty of the country, the 

open air. There was nothing of all this in 

the Mercato Nuovo ; and it was very, very 

dreary, indeed. To laugh, to smile, even, in 

the presence of her aunt, seemed about as 

possible and as congruous as a guflfaw by a 

death-bed. The Signora Manforti had no 

intention to be otherwise than kind to her 

niece; but there are people whose mere 

presence in a room suffices effectually to 

banish all mirth, joy, or gladness. Gloom 

seems to emanate by some secret process 

from their persons, and cheerfulness to die 

away around them as a light goes out in a 

•*^«*Tihitic atmosphere. And the Signora 
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Manforti was one of these persons. It was 
that special gift that peculiarly adapted her 
for her r6le in life. It was not her devotee- 
ship that had made her gloomy; but her 
gloom-distilling power that had set her up 
as a devotee. 

And there was, as far as Giulia could see, 
no possibility, or prospect of a possibility, 
of passing any of the hours of the long day 
out of her aunt's society. It was a dreadful 
prospect, which even the vision of Carlo 
Sparti, seen at the far end of a long vista of 
such days as that just come to an end, could 
hardly render endurable. There had been 
no question of going out to mass, as Giulia 
had supposed might probably be the case. 
It seemed that Signora Manforti was in the 
habit of doing so only on Sundays and 
Church festivals. About seven o'clock in 
the morning a little oval brazen waiter, with 
two miniature tin coffee-pots, each holding 
one very small cupful of coffee, two not 
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very brilliantly clean glasses, and two little 
portions of sugar, was brought from a neigh- 
boring cafe. Not a drop of milk, not a mor- 
sel of bread, accompanied the two little cups. 
And this was what Signora Manforti, like 
the generality of her class in Florentine 
homes, considered to be the materials of a 
breakfast. Giulia, in her country home, had 
been accustomed to a good plate of soup, 
with plenty of bread, a morsel of meat, and 
then some good fruit afterward, for her 
breakfast, at an hour somewhat later than 
the miserable cup of black coffee had made 
its appearance. And she flattered herself 
that the coffee was an extra city luxury, and 
that the breakfast would come in its due 
season. But she was soon disabused of all 
imaginations of that kind. When the two 
little cups of coffee had been swallowed, the 
Signora Manforti invited her niece to go 
through the litanies to the Virgin. They 
knelt down at a faldstool, whidi t\i^\'8A^ oi 
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the house dragged out from its place against 
the wall, aud placed in front of the little 
picture with its lamp, which has been de- 
scribed, and there went through the per- 
formance. The Signora Manfoiti led off in 
a nasal sing-song, which Giulia was expect- 
ed audibly to accompany. After a good 
hour had been passed in this exercise of the 
Imige, Signora Manforti explained to her 
niece that it was her custom after the reci- 
tation of the litanies to give an hour to con- 
templation. And Giulia heard the decree 
with delight ; for she conceived that it 
jjromised her the infinite relief of getting 
away for a brief space, if only to such peace 
as was to be found in the dull little closet 
which was her sleeping-chamber. But she 
soon found that she was mistaken in this 
respect. It appeared that she was expected 
to contemplate in her aunt's company. So 
both the women sat down with their hands 
before them, in the deadly silent and des- 
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perately gloomy little room. And the Sign- 
era Manforti shut her eyes. Any body ac- 
quainted with the play of the facial muscles 
would have known that she was not asleep. 
There was a tight, vicious-looking screwing 
of the eyelids together that was not the ap- 
pearance of sleep. But poor Giulia was de- 
ceived. She felt very much inclined to go 
to sleep herself, and she supposed that her 
aunt had done so. The sitting there in ab- 
solute immobility and rest, which was not 
Tepose, became intolerable to her. And, cau- 
tiously glancing at her aunt, she rose from 
ler chair, and was creeping on tiptoe toward 
the window. To look out at the life in the 
Mercato Nuoyo would at least be better 
than the "contemplation" to which she had 
been condemned. But suddenly her aunt 
opened her eyes to their widest extent, 
and in a deep tone said, "Giulia! what 
are you about? You are disturbing my 
thoughts and your own ! Return, I beg of 
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you, to your devout contemplation immedi- 
ately ! And do not forget to mention your 
distraction in your next confession. The 
penance will not be a light one !" 

Giulia crept back to her chair, and recom- 
menced her "contemplation." It probably 
was occupied by Carlo Sparti, and the prob- 
able nature of the penance she had incurred, 
turn about. 

Then after the "contemplation" came a 
yet severer ordeal — the visit of the Rever- 
end Egidio Baldini, the confessor and "di- 
rector" of the Signora Manforti. Giulia was, 
of course, presented to the reverend gentle- 
man in due form, and was surprised — which 
a little reflection ought to have prevented 
her from being — at finding how thoroughly- 
informed the priest was about her, and all 
that concerned her : the " holy vocation to 
which she was destined," and the obstacles 
which had unhappily tended to make that 
high calling appear for the moment less ac- 
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ceptable to her than it doubtless would 
seem in her eyes when the divine grace 
should have duly opened them. More 
strangely still, the Reverend Egidio Baldini 
knew all about Carlo Sparti — ^^so far, at least, 
as concerned his arrest and the cause of it. 
He seemed to know, moreover — speaking of 
it as a matter generally talked of in Florence 
— that the government had a very strong 
case against him; that his conduct was 
deemed to have been peculiarly flagitious; 
and that doubtless he was a disgraced and 
utterly ruined man. Then came the making 
of an appointment for a day and hour when 
Giulia should perform the sacred duty of 
confession; and an intimation on the part 
of the priest that he should consider it a 
part of his duty to confer with her for an 
hour daily on the state of her mind, and her 
religious duties and prospects generally. 

The Reverend Egidio Baldini was a soft, 
douce-mannered, roundabout little man, any 
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tiling but terrible or even harsh in Lis ap- 
peai-ance. Nevertheless, before he went 
away, he had, somehow, inspired Giulia 
with both fear and strong dislike. Pain- 
ful as it had been to hear all that the man 
had said, and the more that he had insinu- 
ated about Carlo, Giulia had bravely kept 
her own counsel, striving hard that no in- 
dication of emotion of any sort — no ex- 
pression of face whatever — should betray 
to the skilled and vigilant eyes that were 
watching her any thing of satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, or of the fears, and yet lesa 
of the jealously guarded hopes, which wei'C 
treasured in her heart. 

It was very evident, however, that the 
" discipline " in store for her under her 
aunt's roof would be no light infliction, and 
she fervently prayed that the days of It 
might be shortened — a prayer the fervency 
of which was doubtless not diminished by 
the fact that the expected end of her proba- 
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tion was to come in the shape of the appear- 
ance of Carlo Sparti as her deliverer. 

And thus the sad days in that saddest of 
all homes wore on; and if it were really 
true that mirth is sinful, and that our little 
Giulia's laughter-loving face had dimpled 
with smiles too habitually during all the 
years of her previous life in the free air of 
the sunny Casentino, the utterly gloomy and 
joyless days of her sojourn in her aunt's 
house may be considered to have made 
atonement for all such gladsomeness. Ac- 
cording to the code of those whose happi- 
ness depends almost wholly upon the due 
Satisfaction of their material wants, who 
l:now nothing of depression or elevation of 
animal spirits, and are in no degree depend- 
ent for their daily happiness on the faces 
and tones of those around them, the Signora 
Manforti was kind to her niece. She always 
had a sufficiency of good food — except, in- 
deed, on Wednesdays and Fridays — ^no sort 
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of toil was imposed upon Ler — she would 
have been happier if she had had any reason- 
able work to do — no rough word was ever 
said to her, only a continual stone-wearing 
drop, drop, drop of a perennial trickling 
preaching. But the worst and most dread- 
ed hours of the day were those of her inter- 
views with the Reverend Egidio Baldini — 
and these were well-nigh intolerable. In 
short, the life was such that Giulia very 
soon learned to consider the brief space 
which she was permitted to pass within the 
four walls of her gloomy little chamber as 
by far the happiest of her life. 

As for the roses in her cheeks, they were 
soon things of the past. The light in those 
bright eyes, that Carlo had so often told her 
would suflSce to ripen the vintage if the sun 
should chance to go out, held out somewhat 
longer; but that, too, was beginning to 
fade. The quick, elastic step had, to the 
great satisfaction and gravely expressed ap-. 
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proval of the Signora Manforti, been quelled 
and tamed to the slow, dead-alive movement 
that seemed alone proper to that sepulchre 
of a house. And the curve *of the lovely 
rounded cheek was beginning to be concave 
instead of convex. 

Hasten your movements, worthy fattore, 
for things are going harder with your little 
Casentino wild - flower than you think for ! 
Strive, good Carlo — strive the best you may 
to free yourself from your bonds, or it may 
be that you will come too late to claim the 
prize that is waiting for you ! 

The fattore, to do him justice, was by no 
means disposed to let the grass grow under 
his feet in following up the clew which the 
chance meeting with the charcoal-burner had 
put into his hand. It had been his inten- 
tion, immediately on arriving at Stia, on the 
morning after his meeting with the charcoal- 
burner, to leave his little gig and the pony 
there, and make his way up the Valtorta to 
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Saiit' Agnese on foot. But, unfortunately, on 
reaching Stia, Le was met there by a man on 
the look-out for him, with the intelligence 
that the owner of the principal property 
managed by him had arrived at his villa 
from Florence, and was anxious to see his 
fattore as soon as possible. And Signor Do- 
menico was thus obliged to defer his pro- 
posed visit to the priory of Sant' Agnese to 
another day. But the stay of the " Padrone" 
in the Casentino prolonged itself for some 
weeks, and it thus came to pass that this 
" other day " was not reached so soon as the 
fattore had hoped. 

And in the mean time a diversion (using 
the word in only one of its senses, and not at 
all in the other) occurred, which, although it 
brought some little change into the life of 
little Giulia, could hardly be said to have in 
any degree improved it. 

The matter fell out in this wise. 

No sooner had Giulia disappeared from 
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the home of the fattore at Marrolo, and 
from the Casentino, than certain noticeable 
changes in the behavior of Signer Simone 
Bossi led to an interview, in the first place, 
between the Signora Olivia and her spiritual 
director, the Priore ; and; in the second place, 
between the latter personage and Signer. 
Bossi. In fact, the Signora Olivia thought 
it expedient to make the Priore aware that 
her proposed son-in-law was manifesting a 
remarkable falling-off in his assiduity at 
the farm, and that when he did come there 
his manner seemed changed — especially to- 
ward her daughter Olivia — and that — ^hum ! 
— she, the Signora Olivia, did not know 
what to make of it, and did not like the 
look of it. 

The Priore, while commending her for 
speaking to him upon the subject, had rath- 
er pooh-poohed her misgivings, telling her 
that all would come right, etc. But he had 
nevertheless thought it well to have a con- 

12 
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•versation himself with his friend, Signer 
Bossi, upon the subject. 

And this conversation soon showed the 
experienced Priore that the difficulties 
ahead, in carrying out their combined plans, 
were likely to prove gi'eater, rather than 
less, than his fellow-plotter, the Signora 
Olivia, had feared. In a word, it became 
evident that Signor Bossi, while obediently 
frequenting the fattore's house for the pur- 
pose of paying his address to the Signorina 
Olivia, had fellen desperately in love with 
the Signorina Giulia ! 

Here was a subject for preaching and re- 
buking. What! when he, the Priore, had 
used all his influence to obtain for him the 
hand of a young lady every way so desira- 
ble as Olivia Kappi! What! to turn the 
opportunities afforded him for approaching 
one daughter into a means of making love 
to another! What! to neglect and put a 
gross affront on one who was every thing 
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that her spiritual directors could wish, for 
the sake of a girl of a thoroughly reprobate 
nature, a union with whom would be high- 
ly disapproved of by the Church in every 
respect. 

But the Priore forbore, and said none of 
these things. Those who are acquainted 
with the relationship between the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic Church and their flocks 
know perfectly well that, even in the case 
of their most devout members, the clergy 
use whip and rein after a very different 
fashion in dealing with the two sexes. 
Mpre especially is this the case as regards 
the young of either sex. And Bon Ignazio 
Verini, the Priore of Marrolo, was not a 
man to make any mistake in this matter. 
Signor Simone Bossi was a strong partisan ; 
a hater of the new-fangled notions and of 
the liberal cause ; a friend to the priests ; a 
great professor of religion; and one who, 
some fifty years hence, might be expected to 
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have neither a will of his own, nor scarcely 
a shilling of which the Church would not be 
the master. But, notwithstanding all this, 
the Priore knew that it would be useless to 
hope to bend or break the will of the young 
man of five-and-twenty, as he might hope to 
bend or break that of a -girl — as he did fully 
purpose to bend or break that of poor Giu- 
lia Kappi. And, like a skillful general, with- 
out altogether abandoning his original plan, 
he forthwith turned his mind to the possi- 
bilities of doing the best that could be done 
with the materials before him. And within 
five minutes of the moment in which it had 
become apparent to his ni'ind that Simone 
did want to marry Giulia, and did not want 
to many Olivia, he had conceived a project 
of marrying him to the fattore's younger 
daughter, and perhaps obtaining thus a 
greater eventual power over the income that 
would be Signor Bossi's from the discord- 
ance in views and dispositions between hus- 
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band and wife than could have been enjoy- 
ed in consequence of his marriage with 
Olivia. In that case, Olivia must go in to. a 
nunnery ; and perhaps it would, after all, be 
easier to accomplish that, religious-minded 
and submissive as Olivia was, than to force 
Giulia into a cloister against her wilL So 
wTien Signor Bossi confessed that it was his 
intention to proceed to Florence, with a 
view to prosecuting his suit for the Signori- 
na Giulia's hand, the Priore oflFered him a 
letter to the Signora Manforti, and wrote a 
dispatch, "long and particular," as the at- 
torneys say, to the Reverend Egidio Baldi- 
ni, explaining to him the state of the case, 
and prescribing to him a line of conduct in 
accordance with, the necessities of it. 

And thus it came to pass that, when four 
or five days of the life in the house in the 
3M[ercato Nuovo which has been described 
lad pretty well reduced Giulia to a semi- 
comatose state of hopelessness and misery 
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and torpidity, there came that " diversion " 
in her life which was occasioned by the ap- 
pearance of Signor Simone Bossi in the 
Signora Manforti's house, and by the fre- 
quent opportunities which were allowed 
him of seeing her. 






CHAPTER XL 

JIE "diversion" which had thus 
come into the life of the drooping 
and pining Giulia was not a very 
diverting one. The persevering love-mak- 
ing of one man, when a maiden's heart and 
troth are plighted to another, are not apt to 
be found amusing. But in Giulia's case the 
matter was worse than merely this; and no 
little firmness and resolution were needed to 
hold the course she had marked out for her- 
self without swerving. For the foremost 
and constantly urged argument by which 
Bossi sought to push his suit was the posi- 
tively asserted intelligence that Carlo Sparti 
had been condemned to imprisonment in the 
fortress of Vol terra for fifteeiv ^eax^. KxA 
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this news was fully confirmed by the Rever- 
end Egidio Baldini. Thus assured of a fact 
which she had been previously told as like- 
ly enough to happen, and hearing nothing 
from her father or from Carlo, it never oc- 
curred to little Giulia to doubt the truth of 
the statement. From her father she heard 
nothing, for the reason that the reader is 
aware of. The fattore was hoping from day 
to day that the return of his employer to 
Florence would leave him at liberty to pay 
his contemplated visit to Sant' Agnese, and 
return to his daughter in triumph with the 
means of setting her lover at liberty in his 
hand. From Carlo, of course, she could hear 
nothing, because, in the first place, he was, 
as we know, in. durance vile;, and, in the sec- 
ond place, because, even if he had been at 
liberty, it would have been no easy matter 
for him to find any means of commitnicating 
with her in the house of the Signora Man- 
forti. 
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Then began, also, a series of attacks from 
her aunt. If, indeed, it were the case — which 
it seemed very diflScult to the Signora Man- 
forti to believe — that Giulia was averse 
to the holy condition of life for which she 
had been intended, here was an alternative 
offered to her by the indulgence of her fam- 
ily, and the thoughtful consideration of her 
spiritual superiors, in the shape of a mar- 
riage which any girl in her position might 
well jump at. A more unexceptionable, a 
more charming young man in every respect 
than Signor Simone Bossi, the Signora Man- 
forti had never seen. A landed proprietor, 
too! And a thoroughly pious young man 
into the bargain ! What could any girl wish 
more? For her own part, the. Signora Man- 
forti was disposed to consider that, seeing 
what the world was, the life of a cloister 
was the happiest that could fall to a fe- 
male's lot. But here was a choice for her 
niece between the two alternate e%—^\^crt 
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Simone Bossi, or the veil. Evidently any 
third possibility was absolutely out of. the 
question. And then came the priest, with 
more cleverly and insidiously urged align- 
ments tending to the same end. Signer 
Manforti, too, in the long evenings when he 
came home from the cereria, added his con- 
tribution to the combined attack upon poor 
Giulia. The wax-chandler, for his part, was 
quite incredulous as to the possibility of any 
girl choosing to go into a nunnery rather 
than accept such a position as Signor Bossi's 
wife. Why, of course, she would take him ! 
As for that other, of whom he had heard 
something, they would none of them set 
eyes on him for the next fifteen yeai's at 
least — and a good job, too; for, by all ac- 
counts, he was as worthless a young scamp 
as there was in Tuscany. 

Yes, it was a hard time for poor Giulia ; 
and terribly changed she was both in mind 
and looks from what she had been in the 
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free old Casentiuo days. That her eyes 
-would never again rest on Carlo Sparti, for 
the next fifteen years at least — quite as 
good, or rather as bad, as an eternity to 
poor little Giulia's eighteen-year-old mind — 
she entirely believed; and the belief was 
breaking her heart. But if all the others 
who had access to her — uncle, aunt, and con- 
fessor — were working hard to drive her into 
the acceptance of Signor Bossi's hand, that 
gentleman himself was doing his utmost to 
keep the memory of Sparti fresh in her 
heart by his own frequent presence. He 
Avould have acted more wisely to keep him- 
self in the background. But he was active 
in his wooing. And this did much toward 
convincing Giulia that a convent was the 
preferable lot of the two. 

In the mean time, things were hastening 
to a denouement in the Casentino in more 
highly unexpected ways than one. 

Soon after the Priore's conversation with 
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Signor Bossi had led that reverend gentle- 
man to conceive the change in his plans 
which has been described, he judged it ex- 
pedient to have an interview with the Sign- 
orina Olivia RappL To be sure, the Priore's 
plans only concerned her so far as was im- 
plied in the circumstance that her professed 
lover was to be married to her sister, and 
she was to be sent into a nunnery instead 
of becoming a wife. And to such a holy- 
minded and docile daughter of the Church, 
as Olivia had always shown herself, it was 
not to be anticipated that these little 
changes — all for the glory of God and the 
good cause — would be at all disagreeable; 
still less that she would dream of making 
any opposition to them, Nevertheless, the 
Priore thought it well, in the plenitude of 
his indulgent consideration, to let that 
model young lady, the favorite lamb of all 
his flock, know the changes in her destiny 
which awaited her. 
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The Signorina Olivia had not been pleased 
at the absence of Signor Bossi at Florence. 
It had not unfrequently happened that cer- 
t|iin hesitating and furtive demonstrations 
on his part of a tendency to pay more atten- 
tion to Giulia than Olivia deemed to be al- 
together proper under the circumstances, 
had called a darkling shade over the holy 
calm of that saintly brow and Madonna like 
face, and had been the occasion of subse- 
quent sharp words and sisterly taunts and 
insinuations, which, in truth, Giulia had 
been far from deserving. But no feeling of 
jealousy of this kind had been awakened in 
her mind by Bossi's absence from home, 
.though she resented it ; for she felt very cer- 
tain that there would be no question or pos- 
sibility of his seeing Giulia in the house of 
the Signora Manforti. 

When, therefore, in obedience to the Pri- 
ore's request that she would call upon him 
— ^always an honor and a pleasure to so 
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tlioroughly light-tbinking and well-disposed 
a girl as Olivia — she walked up the bill to 
the terrace on which the church and the 
Pnore'e houae stood, one fine afternoon, 
through the vineyards, from which the 
grapea had now all been gathered in, her 
handsome dark brow wore its accustomed 
placid calm, and the lines about the beauti- 
ful mouth and eyes expi-essed a pleasurable 
anticipation of her interview with the fasd- 
nating Priore, who, she doubted not, had 
something pleasant to communicate to her 
respecting Signer Simone, and the approach- 
ing arrangements for her betrothal to him. 

How little did the Madonna-like Olivia 
dream, when old Assnnta smilingly met hei^ 
at the Priore's door, and told her with a 
pleasantly understanding look that his Rev- 
erence was waiting for her in his study, that 
from the end of one more short quarter of 
an hour, never more woidd happiness or 
/le/ieo or cliai-ily A)« \>i;n^ut to her heart, ! 
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never more would the saint-like beauty of 
her fece be the reflex of aught save the 
funes of jealousy, hatred, and despair! 

The Priore was not long in saying what 
he had to say. He met her smilingly, and 
with a manner of the most cordially pater- 
nal affection and skillfully expressed favor- 
itism. A few excellently well-turned words 
on ; the beauties of the character which he 
had marked with ever-increasing pleasure in 
Olivia from her cradle upward — on the hap- 
piness and glory of living entirely to God, 
and for the furtherance of the good cause 
and the welfare of His Church — on that 
truly beautiful and celestial tranquillity of 
mind and heart, which had always marked 
Olivia as one of those choice and chosen nat- 
ures, whose whole being is set on things 
eternal, rather than on the perishable mis- 
eries of this transitory world — formed his 
exordium. And then he quietly and shortly 
told her of the slight change in his views re- 
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specting her, which circumstances, and the 
interests of the good cause, and the Church's 
welfare, had led him to adopt. 

After all, the members of a celibate 
priesthood — be they good or be they bad, 
correct or licentious in conduct, worldly or 
" other-worldly" — can never know much of 
the sex with which they can have no legiti- 
mate intercourse. Had Don Ignazio Verini 
been aught but a priest, he would have 
been less astonished than he was at the re- 
sult which his communication to the saintly 
Olivia produced. Those whose knowledge 
of mankind, and especially of womankind, 
is somewhat more extensive than. was that 
of the Priore, know well how exceedingly 
deceptive are those indications of passion- 
lessness which depend on the outline and 
shape of the features, and that calm of a 
mind which, like a deep, still pool, is pel- 
lucidly quiescent only because no stoim- 
wind has ever as yet swept over it. Now 
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the storm-wind had come with terribly sud- 
den force; and Siddons — great artist as she 
was— or Ristori — ^great tragedienne as she is 
— might have studied the scene that follow- 
ed with profit to their art. 

It was appalling ; and the Priore, little as 
he was wont to he moved or influenced by 
the movements of human hearts, was for the 
moment appalled. 

One has heard of a tigress bereft of her 
young, or a misel* robbed of his gold, as ex- 
amples of despair and fury. But in these 
cases the passion which rages is not com- 
plex—is one and simple. But the raging 
fiiry which shook Olivia, as the storm shakes 
the aspens, was compounded of sundry pas- 
sions, so;ne of which were wholly noxious in 
their nature. Had she been told simply 
that she was to give up her lover and take 
the veil, no doubt she would have been vio- 
lent in her wrath. But the doom which 
was announced to her was a much worse 

K 
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one. The man whom she had been taught 
to look upon as her lover, almost as her 
affianced husband, had been basely making 
of her a mere blind and opportunity for 
wooing her sister ! And this treason, this 
infamy, was to be permitted, ratified, accept- 
ed ! It was to succeed — ^to triumph ! What 
had Tier life been? and what had Giulia's 
life been ? And now the reward which was 
due to the virtue of the one was to be given 
to the perversity of the other. She was to 
be supplanted, disgraced ! — made second to 
Giulia ! 

But no ! It should never, never be ! She 
would sh^^w them all that they had erred in 
imagining that she was one who could be so 
treated. It was wicked ! It was infamous ! 
It was the vilest hypocrisy to pretend to 
say that such atrocities were for the glory 
of God ! 

The Priore was astonished, dismayed; 
but not for long. He admitted to himself 
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that he had mistaken the nature of the ef- 
fect such tidings as those he had announced 
were likely to have on the female mind. 
But he by no means admitted the idea that 
it was beyond his power to dominate, con- 
trol, and bend this disturbed heart to his 
will. Of course, the paroxysm would pass. 
He ought to have calculated better the nat- 
ure of the action of disappointment. For 
the nonce he set himself to soothe the rag- 
ing of the passionate girl's heart. lie as- 
sured her — and himself — that he was deaf 
to all the injurious abuse she hurled at him ; 
and finally dismissed her, taking the precau- 
tion to send Assunta down the hill with her 
to her home ; and telling her that he should 
come and see her there shortly, when he 
should, he doubted not, find her in a better 
and calmer frame of mind. 

To himself he never for a moment ad- 
mitted the possibility of a doubt that he 
should eventually succeed in an^anging all 
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these matters in the way the exigencies of 
the case seemed to require ; though suppos- 
ing that the doing so might perhaps cost 
him somewhat more trouble than he had 
imagined. 

Had he marked and been able to read 
aright all the meanings there were in the 
last glance which those large dark eyes 
flashed at him from beneath their thunder- 
laden brows, as she left his presence, he 
might perhaps have judged diflferently. 

Assunta could make nothing of it, as she 
wonderingly executed her master's order to 
accompany the young lady to her home. 
She could not succeed in getting one word 
from her during the walk ; and under these 
new and strange circumstances the old 
woman, instead of going in to have a chat 
with her gossip, the Signora Rappi, judged 
it more desirable to part company at the 
threshold. 

Olivia turned stormfully to her own cham- 
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ber. To her mother's wondering question 
as to what was amiss, she replied, as she shut 
and locked her door, that her mother had 
better ask the Priore. And then, absolutely 
and fiercely refusing to leave the shelter of 
her room, she passed the remaining hours 
of that miserable day in torment, such as 
might, with more propriety than that with 
which the phrase is often used, in speaking 
of human wretchedness, be called the tor- 
ments of the damned. 

It was a bit of good fortune for the fat- 
tore that he chanced not to be at home that 
afternoon. He had at length been able to 
start on his proposed expedition to Sanf 
Agnese in the Valtorta. It was possible, 
as he was aware, that the refrattario of 
whom he was in search might have changed 
his quarters. But it was not likely. For it 
could hardly be that he could find another 
so good a hiding-place. In the mean time 
Signor Rappi had said no word about the 
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little enameled coffer belonging- to Marrolo 
church; but had kept it carefully locked 
up in his strong box at home, intending 
to bring forward his two heads of accusa- 
tion against his spiritual pastors together, 
the more to strengthen his attack. 

It was much about the same hour that the 
unhappy Olivia was setting forth on her 
walk up the hill to visit the Priore, that her 
father was making his way on foot up the 
Valtorta, and was approaching the solitary 
little hermitage. Well as he knew the coun- 
try for miles around, the fattore had never 
before been in the Valtorta, so out of the 
way was the spot. There was no danger of 
missing the way, however. The narrow 
little valley had but one path, which hardly 
deserved to be called such, and that led no- 
whither save to the priory of Sant' Agnese. 
It was about the hour of vespers as he came 
to a turn in the valley, which he had no 
sooner rounded than he heard the cracked 
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jingling of a little bell, and in the next min- 
ute could see it swinging in a small, open, 
and half-ruined campanile, above the deso- 
late-looking and dilapidated little buildings 
of the prioiy. In its best days the building 
must have been a very humble one. It con- 
sisted of a tiny little church, with an open 
loggia of three arches at its west front, which 
imparted a picturesque appearance to the 
fabric, and of a low chamber built against 
the southern side of the church, by way of a 
common room or refectory, with some half 
dozen little bits of cells over it. Behind the 
church — at the east end of it, that is to say 
— was the most dreary and desolate-looking 
little cemetery that can be conceived; and 
opening into this, and niched under the 
eaves of the church, were a confused mass of 
nondescript buildings, that seemed to have a 
mixed character between stables, poultry- 
sheds, and mortuary chambers. The whole 
place seemed as if a walking-stick might 
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have sufficed to dislodge the stones one fronj 
above the other; the mortar all appeared 
to have been eaten out from between them 
by long exposure to rain and frost and 
wind, and in the place of it an abundance 
of moss and lichens clothed the rickety old 
wall with a more picturesque if less valua- 
ble substitute. With the exception of a 
small quadrangle of soil, inclosed by a low 
wall of loose stones- gathered from the adja- 
cent hillside, in which there were a few 
miserable cabbages, there was no vestige of 
cultivation about the place. 

Nor was there a living soul to be seen. 
But the little bell, pulled by an unseen 
hand, jingled on its cracked summons to the 
evening office. The western door of the 
church stood open, and the fattore walked 
in. 

And there, kneeling before a bench near 
the door, was — the man he was in search 
of 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

''ITH the exception of two 
cowled figures, also kneeling 
before a faldstool in front of 
the altar, at the other end of the church, the 
refi'attario was the only living creature in 

building. 

I In the dead silence which prevailed, the 
isty fattore's heavy tread on the flag-stone 
kvement re-echoed through the little church, 
lling clearly enough that the unusual 
und came from no sandaled foot, and that 
extraordinary circumstance of some 
stranger having found his way to Sant' 
nese had occurred. The sound came as a 
'■ of warning to the guilty ears of the re- 
fclttnrio, and he instantly started from his 
K 2 
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knees, and was making, quick as thought, 
for the eastern end of the church, which 
doubtless communicated with ^ some of the 
hiding-places at the back of it. 

But the fattore was not to be done in that 
fashion. With an active spring forward, he 
succeeded in clutching the collar of the man 
he wanted, and Paolo Torre soon found that 
it was useless to attempt to struggle out of 
the grip that held him. At the noise of the 
scuffle, the two monks at the farther end of 
the church had risen from their knees, and 
came forward to the spot where the fattore 
and the deserter were standing. 

" Signor," said one of these men, " this is 
a church ! Pray do not make it the scene of 
violence !" 

"Certainly not, padi^e mifiP^ returned the 
fattore; "but I came here to look for this 
man, who is an offender against 'the law, and 
I can not let him go again. If he will come 
quietly out of the church, we can talk 
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about it outside. I don't want to harm 
him." 

The friar who had previously spoken said 
a word or two in a low tone to the refratta- 
rio, and the latter then suffered himself to 
be led quietly out of the church into the 
little loggia in front of the western door of 
it, followed by the two friars. 

" Now," said the fattore, when they were 
in the full light of the afternoon sun, which 
was pouring into the loggia a flood of light 
nearly blinding to eyes just emerged from 
the dimness of the church — "Now, Signor 
Paolo Torre ! I know you well enough, you 
see ! You did not like to go for a soldier, 
eh ? Well, I have nothing to say against 
that — I should not like it myself. But, then, 
you know, there's the law. The law says 
you must go. Says you, ^No, I won't!' 
Well, I have nothing to say to that neither. 
It is not my business to do the work of the 
carabinieri for them. I am a fattore, I 
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am, as all the Casentino knows; and not 
a gendarme, nor a bit like one. But the 
trouble, you see, is that you have got an- 
other man into a scrape by bolting, and 
he one that never did you or any body else 
a bad turn, but many a good one, on the 
contrary — and that's Carlo Sparti. Now, 
look you, Carlo is a friend of mine, and the 
lawyers have got him hard and fast in limbo 
at Florence, all along of this job of yours — 
and that won't do noways! And that's 
why I have put myself out of my way to 
look you up, my lad ! So, now, you have 
got to come right off to Florence along with 
me, and let 'em know that Carlo Sparti was 
noways to blame for your giving the con- 
scription the slip — and that's all about it !" 
The refrattario and the two monks looked 
at each other in silence, while the fattore, 
with his eye sharply watching every move- 
ment of his man, awaited the result of his 
speech. 
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At last the deserter, with a sullen but 
half-doubting manner, glancing up from un- 
der his eyebrows,, said : 

** But, Signor Domenioo — ^I know you well 
enough, as well as every man, woman, and 
child in the Casentino — ^you say well that 
you are not one of the .carabinieri, and I 
don't see that there's any of 'em any where 
hereabouts; and I don't think I am any 
way disposed to go to Florence — thanking 
you all the same." 

" Aha^ my lad ! that's your game, is it ? 
Well, now, look here, Paolo Torre, and let's 
see whether it is a head or a pumpkin 
that you've got on your should era No, 
there are no carabinieri here nowhere 
about that I know of. There's nobody but 
yourself, and these gentlemen, your friends, 
and Domenioo Rappi, the fattore of Marrolo. 
But, all the same for that, I mean to take 
you with me to Florence. Now, what's the 
good of talking ? You'd fain have given me 
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the slip in the church juat now, "when I laid 
ray hand ou your collar — but you didn't, 
you know, and I don't think you would if 
you were to try it again ! No, nor bolting 
won't do !" ftLlded the fattore, suddenly mak- 
ing a catch at the deserter's collar, and firm- 
ly grasping it, as his eye caught the signs of 
a purpose of that sort moving in Paolo's 
mind. "And I don't think these reverend 
gentlemen, sorry as they will be to lose your 
company, will choose to meddle in such a 
job as rescuing a deserter. So you had 
better come along quietly. I have got my 
trap at the foot of the valley, and we can be 
in Florence comfortable by early to-morrow 
morning; and I will give you a better sup- 
per at the Consuma to-night than you have 
had since you have been in your present 
quarters, I'll answer for it." 

The deserter looked wistfully at the two 
monks. But there was not the slightest 
sign of any intention on the part of his hosts 
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to run any sach risk* on their guest's behalf 
SLS the fattore had alladed to. He glanced 
-aneasUy at the burly figure of the fattore, 
looked round at the barren and desolate 

m 

liillSy which shut in the dreary-looking little 
valley and its lonely and dilapidated priory, 
and then said : 

** Well, Signor Domenico, since you wish 
it, and since you are good enough to speak 
of some supper — a thing these gentlemen 
here are too holy to care about — I suppose 
I may as well go with you.'^ . 

" Bravo ! We may as well be off at once, 
then. We must just' walk down to the foot 
of the valley. You won't object to walkincf 
just a pace in front — I couldn't be so uncivil 
as to go first, on no account! Ani}, Io<^k 
here! just bear in mind that any good citi- 
zen is justified in shooting down a ih-sert- 
er who is escaping; and remember that / 
have one of those playthings in my pocket '' 
(showing him, as he spoke the word., tho 
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muzzle of a i-evolver in bis coat-pocket), 
"and we shall have as pleasant a journey 
as can be.— Good-evening, padri miei /" he 
added to the monks, as he turned his face 
down the valley, with his pi-ize a step in 
front of him. 

The fattore was as good as his word at the 
inn on the top of the hill which divides the 
Casentino from the Val d'Arno, called the 
Consuma; and the journey to Ploreuee was 
a pleasant one, at least to one of the travel- 
ers. But it is needless to give any detailed 
account of it, or of the matter-of-course steps 
which Signor Domenico took on amviug in 
Florence with his capture. Suffice it that, 
as a matter of course, he had no difficulty iu 
setting poor Cai-lo at liberty. It was not 
accomplished that day; for Italian officiala 
will not be hurried, even though a mucU 
more important matter than the liberty of 
a Casentino contadino had been at stake. 
JBut on the next da^ Viut one Carlo stood 
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""^^vith his good friend and hoped-for father-in- 
Tlaw a free man on the flag-stones of Flor- 
ence. 

Carlo was for going off instantly to the 
house where his Giulia was immured under 
such cruel circumstances, and it was with 
no little diflficulty that the fattore was able 
to keep him from doing so. But such a 
course of action would have upset all Signor 
Domenico's purposes and calculations. He 
knew very well that Carlo Sparti's appear- 
ance at his sister's house would have been 
told to Signora Olivia, in the Casentino, as 
quickly as the post could carry the news 
— and that would have by no means suit- 
ed his plans. Nor did he wish Carlo to 
show himself at Marrolo just yet. His pur- 
pose was to return himself immediately, and 
to leave Carlo in Florence, under the express 
promise that he would not make any at- 
tempt to see Giulia for the next three or 
four days. At the end of that time, Signor 
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Domenico held out the hope to him that he 
might claim his GiuHa before the eyes of 
all the world, and take her back with him 
to the Casentino as his own. 

For the fattore had now all his arms 
ready for such a meeting with his spiritual 
pastoi-s and masters at Marrolo as he fully 
calculated Would give him the victory, and 
serve to close Signora Olivia's mouth for at 
least some little space. 

Carlo, of course, had to yield, and to give 
the promise required of him; and the fat- 
tore's good little Casentino nag, who at 
least had profited by the law's delay, if no- 
body else had, was, after his three days' 
rest, once more put to the light Tuscan 
bagherino, and Signor Domenico Rappi 
rattled away toward his home in the Ca- 
sentino. 

He did not, however, drive directly to his 
own homestead, but, to the considerable as- 
tonishment of liis steed, turned him into the 
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yard of a farmer of his acquaintance, which 
was situated some half-mile or so on the 
Florence side of his own home; and there 
requested that his horse might be put into 
the stable for an hour or so, as he had an 
errand to do before going home. 

^ox it was an important part of the fat- 
tore's plan to have his intended interview 
with the Priore before facing the much 
more dreaded one with his liege lady at 
home. 

Carefully taking, therefore, from the cas- 
setta beneath the seat of the " ban'ocino " a 
small parcel enveloped in a silk handker- 
chief, which contained the recovered enam- 
eled coffer, Signor Domenico tunied his face 
toward the hill, and proceeded to climb to 
the terrace on which the church of Marro- 
lo and the house of the Priore were situa- 
ted. Arrived at the latter, he asked if he 
could speak for a few minutes with the Pri- 
ore ; and old Assunta, not a little surprised 
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— for though a visit from the fattore's wife 
was a very ordinary occurrence in her expe- 
rience, one from the fattore himself was an 
almost unprecedented phenomenon — went 
into her master's sanctum with her message, 
and came back immediately, bidding the 
visitor to walk in. 





CHAPTER Xm 

fIGNOR DOMENICO was a little 
startled, but not at all displeased, 
at finding Don Neii Vampa, the 
vicar, in the Priore's study. Had the visitor 
been the Signora Olivia Rappi, doubtless 
the vicar vrould have been dismissed on her 
entrance into his superior's parlor. But in 
the case of the stout fattore it was other- 
wise. The magnificent Don Ignazio, ever 
stately and courteous, and perhaps a little 
more stately than usual, bowed to his visit- 
or with grave politeness, and, motioning him 
to a chair, remained standing himself with 
his back to the fire-place, while he awaited 
the fattore's declaration of the object of 
his unusual visit. Don Neri remained 
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standing awkwardly and sheepishly near 
the door. 

What a contrast there was between the 
two ecclesiastics!^ It was diflScult to imag- 
ine that they were both individuals of the 
same profession, and that a profession which 
above all others presupposes the intrinsic 
and essential equality of its mepabers. The 
Priore has been already described. On the 
present occasion, as he stood somewhat 
haughtily drawn up to his full height, with 
the fingers of his left hand thrust into the 
opening between the buttons on the breast 
of his glossy and spotless cassock, his hand- 
some head thrown a little back, and one 
shapely foot and leg, clad the one in its neat 
thin shoe with silver buckle, and the other 
in its accurately fitting black silk stocking, 
a little advanced, he lost none of the advan- 
tages of his specially commanding figure 
and dignified presence. He was the very 
beau-ideal of the presentment of a high-class 
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IRoman Catholic pnest, of the type whose 
thoughts, without ever ceasing to be wholly 
ecclesiastic, are yet busied far more with the 
things of this world than with those of a 
world to come. 

Don Neri, the poor, undei'paid vicar, 
whose position in the hierarchy must be un- 
derstood to be closely analogous to that of 
curate in an Anglican parish, presented as 
typical an embodiiyient of a class of priests 
far more common in Tuscany, especially in 
the rural districts of it, than that of his 
superior. Of peasant birth, and very little 
superior in learning to the peasantry among 
whom he lived, and not at all in general 
culture or social bearing, his outward man 
was as little removed from the sordidness 
of an agiicultural laborer as was compatible 
with a certain measure of indispensable 
compliance with the required costume of liis 
order. He wore a cassock instead of a fus- 
tian jacket; but it was soiled, dirty, torn, 
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weather-stained, and long since threadbare. 
From beneath this came two thick-ankled 
legs, in rusty black worsted stockings, thrust 
into mud-soiled high-lows much the worse 
for wear, and looking as if they had never 
known what it was to be cleaned since the 
day they were made. The inch- width of 
clerical linen collar around his neck, which 
ought to have been white, and which on the 
neck of his superior showed as spotless as 
snow, and as fine as a lady's cambric hand- 
kerchief, had become of the color of mahog- 
any from an indefinitely long period of un- 
interrupted service. The proper wide-leaved 
clerical hat he had given up as a bad job al- 

« 

together ; and held in his hand in the place 
of it an ordinary chimney-pot hat — or, rather, 
an extraordinary one, so brown, so battered, 
so napless, so greasy was it. It was very 
narrow in the brim and high in the crown, 
of a form that might have been supposed to 
have been purposely selected as that most 
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adapted to impart a thoroughly mean and 
tang-dog expression to the visage it sur- 
mounted. This he held in his hand, as he 
stood humbly awaiting his superior's per- 
mission either to go or to stay, and kept as- 
siduously wiping it round and round with a 
snuff-begrimed blue cotton handkerchief. 

The Priore, it has been said, was and 
looked a priest of the class whose interests 
and thoughts centre in the things of this 
world. And some people would be inclined 
to say that such was but too likely to be 
the case with one so sleek, so prosperous, 

■ 

so evidently clad in fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously every day. But, at all events, 
the absence of these snares did not avail to 
insure spiritual-mindedness on the part of 
the poor vicar. He was a wretched, hungry- 
looking creature of the strongly pronounced 
weasel-faced type ; as mean a physiognomy 
as the human face divine was ever degraded 
to. As he stood in an attitude which sug- 

L 
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gested the idea of a lowly bow arrested 
wlieu half-way toward its completion, and 
there frozen into permanence, his eyes pro- 
fessed to be turned toward his magnificent 
superior; but any one who had watched 
them might have observed that they ever 
and anon strayed with a furtive, suspicious, 
uneasy glance from under their brows to the 
bluff fattore. There was a shade of manner 
in the beai-ing of Signor Domenieo which a 
little perplexed and surprised both priests. 
It would give a very mistaken idea of this 
nuance of manner if it were described as 
aggressive or bullying, or in any degree ap- 
proaching to insolence. But there was a 
sort of expression of cool and comfortable 
confidence about it that was by no means 
lost on either of the members of that pro- 
fession which makes it so large a part of its 
business to spy the movements of the heaii 
beneath the outside appearances that are 
assumed for the purpose of concealing them. 
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t was strange that Signor Rappi should 
^eek voluntarily the presence of his spiritual 
3)astors; stranger still that, being in the 
3)resence of the- Priore, he should manifest 
no desire to get away with the expenditure 
of a few deferentially courteous words, as 
unmeaning and as brief as they could be 
made. What could have brought the man 
there ? The Priore doubted not that it was 
something connected with the arrest of 
young Sparti, probably a petition that he, 
Don Ignazio, would use his influence to pro- 
cure his pardon and release, which might 
possibly be accorded — when the position of 
affairs in the fattore's family should be such 
as no longer to make his detention expe- 
dient. As for Don Neri, it may well have 
been that the vulpine astuteness which with 
him stood in the place of conscience and 
of imagination suggested the possibility of 
many disagreeable causes that might have 
reference to the fattore's visit. 
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The Priore was the first to speak. 

" Good-evening, Signor Bomenico." (This 
ia universally the salutation in the coun- 
try aa soon as the hour of noon has pass- 
ed.) "We have admirable weather tor the 
country. You have recently made a visit 
to Florence, I think f 

" Yes, your Reverence ; just returned. 
Indeed, I have not been home yet; for I 
Lad a little matter of business to speak 
with youi" Reverence on, which I thought 
might as well be settled before^ — well, be- 
fore seeing my wife — a good woman, Sign- 
or Priore, an excellent woman; but — you 
know." 

"If all my parishioners were like the 
Signora Olivia Rappi, Marrolo would be a 
much better place than it is, Signor Do- 
menico," returned the priest, with marked 
significance. " May I ask," he added, with 
a slight degree of severity in his tone, 
" whether you would prefer that our friend 
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Don Neri should withdraw while you speak 
with me?" 

"Not at all so, your Keverenee. By no 
means. My business will detain you for a 
very short time; it will be settled in no 
time — in the twinkling of an eye. And, 
then, the fact is that what I have got to say 
in some degree concerns Don Neri," replied 
the fattore, in an unconstrained, cheery 
voice, that brought a slight frown to the 
brow of the Priore. 

He answered only by a stiflf and haughty 
bend of his head. 

" I want your Reverence," pursued the fat- 
tore, bluntly, as he took the parcel, wrapped 
in its silk handkerchief, that contained the 
precious coffer from under his arm — " I want 
your Reverence to be so good as to look at 
something that I have got here." 

" Humph ! a present to conciliate my 
good -will. I wonder what the fool has 
brought me. He might have known me 
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better, I should have imagined," thought 
the Piiore to himself But he said noth- 
ing in reply, only again bending his head 
gravely. 

"Did your Reverence ever see that be- 
fore?" asked Signor Domenico, taking the 
coffer from its covering, and holding it up 
before the priest's eyes. " No— don't be in 
a hurry ! — ^Then you have seen it before, any 
way," he said, quickly stepping between 
Don Neri and the door, toward which the 
vicar had turned very hastily the moment 
his eye had caught sight of the article that 
emerged from under the fattore's handker- 
chief 

" What is the meaning of this ?" said the 
Priore, now frowning heavily. " That coffer 
belongs to the treasury of my church of 
Marrolo. Of course I have seen it, though 
it is a good many years, I think, since I 
have done so. Who has dared to remove it 
from the church? This is a very serious 
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matter, Signer Domenico Rappi. It will be 
well if it does not turn out to be a question 
of sacrilege,'^ 

"Quite sol just so! your Reverence, This 
coffer belongs and always has belonged to 
the parish church and the parishioners of 
Marrolo," said the fat tore, giving a special 
emphasis to the latter words, in reply to the 
somewhat marked intonation with which 
the Priore had pronounced the " my '' in as- 
serting that the coffer belonged to the 
church. 

"And how comes it in your possession, 
pr^y?" asked the Priore, throwing up his 
lead angrily, 

"That is just what I was going to tell 
your Reverence. I ^ound this coffer in the 
shop of a dealer in such matters on the 
Ponte Vecchio at Florence. I recognized it, 
and thought it my duty to bring it back to 
Marrolo. — ^No — (lonH go !" added the fattore, 
again intercepting Don Neri, who made a 
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second and more determined attempt to get 
to the door. 

"I ask again," said the Priore, looking 
this time severely at the cowering figure of 
the unhappy vicar, "what is the meaning 
of this ? And I ask it now of you, Signor 
Vicario. There must have been, I am 
afraid, gross negligence on your part to 
have rendered possible the abstraction of 
this coffer from the treasury of the church." 

" Oh, no, your Reverence — no negligence 
at all. Don Neri knew very well what he 
was about when he carried off this coffer 
and sold it to that old rogue of a silversmith 
and money-lender on the Ponte Vecchio," 
said the fattore, drily. 

" Heavens and earth, Signor Rappi ! Do 
you know what you are saying? What! 
charge my vicar with robbing the parish 
church ! Have you reflected on the conse- 
quences of making such an accusation with- 
out the most ample and undeniable means 
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of substantiating it ?" said the Priore, in his 
most stately and magnificent manner. 

" No, your Reverence. I have not thought 
of that at all, because I have the means 
of making good what I have said. Blesi^ 
your heart, there is no mistake about it. 
Old Gino Sartori has confessed the whole 
thing. The vicar here stole the coffer 
out of the church, and sold it to Signor 
Sartori. That's the long and the short of 
it." 

But before the fattore had come to the 
end of this speech, the miserable vicar, 
dropping his wretched old hat on the floor, 
had sunk upon his knees, and, bowing his 
head on his breast, held up his clasped 
h^nds in mute supplication. 

The Priore stood for a- minute or two 
looking from one to the other of the two 
men before him, and apparently undecided 
what to do or say. Then with a rapid, half 
contemptuous, half menacing gesture of his 

L2 
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band, he bade the trembling culprit nse 
from his knees and go into the nest room, 
and wait there till he should be called. 

" You have acted wisely and with discre- 
tion, Siguor Eappi," continued he, as soon as 
the vicar had slunk to the door, and had 
closed it behind him — " wisely and with dis- 
cretion, in coming directly to me, before 
speaking of this very painful matter to any 
other person. Marrolo owes to your zeal 
and — and — patriotism the recoveiy of a val- 
uable piece of property, and I shall take 
care that your merits are known and appre- 
ciated. I shall also take care that the griev- 
oua faults into which the temptation of a 
little money has led the man who has just 
left us shall be duly punished and atoned 
for. But it would not be for the advan- 
tage of the Church or of our parish that 
there should be occasion for scandal. Your 
wisdom in communicating the matter to me 
before speaking of it to any body in the vil* 
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lage shows me that you agree with me in 
this. It will be well that nothing should 
be said about the matter in the village — or 
elseAvhere. The coiffer shall be replaced in 
the church, and shall be exhibited on the al- 
tar next Sunday. That will be our wisest 
plan, will it not ?" said the Priore, in a con- 
descending and conciliatory manner. 

* 

"I dare say it will, your Reverence. I 
thought perhaps that you might not like 
that, the vicar should be tried for robbery 
and sent to the galleys. It would not 
look well ; for the Church, would it now ? 
And that is why I came straight to you, be- 
fore speaking a word about it to any body, 
so that it might all be settled quiet and 
comfortable between you and me, you see — 
if we could come to understand each other." 

" How understand each other ? It seems 
to me, my good friend, that we have under- 
stood each other very well. I tell you, Sign- 
pr Domenico, that I think you have acted 
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with great wiadom and discretion in the 
matter " said the Priore, looking doubtfully 
at his companiou. 

"Thank yon, Siguor Priore," said Signoi- 
Doraeuico, with a bow; "I dou't think that 
we quite understaud each other yet. But 
Pin not afraid that it will be difficult for 
us to do so. You see, we both Avaut some- 
thing. You want, of course, that this bus- 
iness should be kept quiet, and no scandal 
made about it. Quite right, too. But I 
want something else." And the fattore 
paused and looked straight into the priest's 
face with a steady but perfectly good-hu- 
mored expression. 

A cloud gathered on the Priore's lofty 
brow, and it was evident that it was not 
without an effort of self-constraint that he 
replied, coldly, but still civilly — 

"Signor Domeuico Rappi has no need to 
be told that I am now, as at all times, 
more than ready to do any thing in my 
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power for the welfare of his family — or 
himself." 

" Too much honor, Signor Priore ! I know 
it — ^I know it ! But you see what I want is 
what I think good for the welfare of my 
family, not what any body else thinks so. 
It might be different, you know. Now, for 
instance, to make a long story short, I want 
to give my girl Giulia to the young fellow 
that loves her, and that she has set her 
heart on — ^young Carlo Sparti. He is a good 
and well-to-do young chap enough. And, 
bless your heart, your Reverence, if you will 
excuse me for mentioning it, it is no manner 
of use trying to make a girl take a fancy to 
a young fellow because he goes regular to 
confession and never misses mass. If you'll 
believe me, that's not what will make a 
girl fond of a chap — not a bit of it; nor all 
the preaching in the world won't do it. 
Now there's Giulia — she won't so much as 
look at Simone Bossi. It is just send- 
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iog him on a fool's errand to bid him look 
after her. It is, indeed, your Kevereace." 

And the worthy fattore paused and 
scratched his head. 

The brow of the Pi-iore had been lower- 
ing more and more heavily and threaten- 
ingly as Signor Kappi's address proceeded. 
Evidently the words would have come fast 
and hot enough, if he had chosen to give 
way to his emotions, but he did not choose 
to do so. And he remained for some sec- 
onds looting scowlingly at the fattore in 
silence. At last he spoke, slowly and with- 
out any appearance of temper. 

" And what, my dear sir, would you wiab 
ine to do in this matter ? If the young man 
and the young woman are determined to set 
at naught the wishes and advice of their 
natural advisers and directors, what part or 
hand can / have in the matter T 

"Why, your Reverence, saving your pres- 
ence, it is as plain as a pikestaff. There's 
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Don Neii should withdraw while you speak 
with me?" 

"Not at all so, your Reverence. By no 

means. My business will detain you for a 

very short time; it will be settled in no 

time — in the twinkling of an eye. And, 

then, the fact is that what I have got to say 

in some degi'ee concerns Don Neri," replied 

the fattore, in an unconstrained, cheery 

Toice, that brought a slight frown to the 

"brow of the Priore. 

He answered only by a stiff and haughty 
l)end of his head. 

" I want your Reverence," pursued the fat- 
tore, bluntly, as he took the parcel, wrapped 
in its silk handkerchief, that contained the 
precious coffer from under his arm—" I want 
your Reverence to be so good as to look at 
something that I have got here." 

" Humph ! a present to conciliate my 
good -will. I wonder what the fool has 
brought me. He might have known me 
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of opinion and advice?" rejoined tlie Priore, 
with something very like a sneer in his 
voice. 

"Reason I" cried the fattore, with a genu- 
inenesB of surprise that was aniusipg in its 
Mfli-wei^'— "Reason! why, your Reverence 
would never think of giving a woman any 
reasons — and your Reverence the parish 
priest, too ! Surely, that is not the way the 
gentlemen of your cloth talk to the women ! 
Says you, ' I have changed my mind,' and 
that's all about it. Does your Reverence 
think that my wife would dream of asking 
the parish priest for reasons, if he was to 
tell her black was white, and white black 
again, a dozen times in an hour? Not she. 
You say you choose to have it that way, 
and it will be all right." 

" And what if I decline to alter my opin- 
ion on this subject?" said the Priore, scarce- 
ly able to prevent a smile from stealing over 
his face, the result of a comi)lacent couscioas- 
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thought of for a moment ! He was not hes- 
itating. He knew that he must accept the 
fattore'a terms. But the position wa3 ao 
uew to him — it was something so unprece- 
dented for him to find himself face to face 
with one of hia own parishioners, receiving in- 
stead of dictating conditions — that it needed 
a few minutes of struggle to enable him to 
accept it. He gave a moment of rapid and 
masterly consideration to the bearing of all 
the circumstances of the case on each otiier, 
to see whether it might be possible in any 
way to turn the tables on Signor Domenico. 
But he could see no loop-hole of escape. 
The matter was too clear and simple, and 
the proofs too many and too easily appealed 
to. There was nothing for it but to sur- 
I'ender at discretion. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

ERHAPS, on the whole, it would 
be best for the interests of the 
parish and of religion if — the 
Signorina Giulia and this young Sparti 
were to make a match of it," said the Priore 
at last, with a sort of gulp, which he could 
not quite succeed in suppressing. 

"No doubt of it, your Reverence," said 
the fattore, with just the slightest gleam of 
a twinkle in his eye. " Not a doubt of it. 
It will be best for — all parties." 

"But the young man is at the present 
moment in prison, is he not?" asked the 
Priore. 

"Not a bit of it, your Reverence. I 
caught the deserter — Paolo Torre his name 
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\%. I delivered him up in Floi-ence safe 
enough. Carlo was soon shown to be inno- 
cent of all complicity in his escape, and was 

let out of prison yesterday," 

" Humph ! you seem to have been pretty 
active, Signer Domenico. And is the young 
man at MaiTolo now?" 

" No, your Reverence, he is at Florence, 
where I left him. I would not let him 
come back to Marrolo till I had seen how 
your Reverence would see fit to settle all 
these matters." 

"That was very discreetly done, Stgnor 
Domenico. Your daughter GiuHa is also in 
Florence, I believe T 

"Tea, your Reverence; but I have forbid- 
den Carlo to see her till I knew what your 
Reverence would decide in the matter. I 
would not act in the business without your 
Reverence, you know." 

" Truly, you have shown your discretion 
at all points, my good Domenico. And 
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what do you propose that the young folks 
should do now?" 

" Well, your Reverence, you see — there are 
some reasons that make me think it better, 
perhaps, that the mamage should take 

• 

place in Florence, and then Sparti could 
bring his wife home to his own house. 
You see, there might be less trouble — from 
jealousy, you know — or any thing of that 
sort. I thought, that if your Reverence 
would say a word to my wife, she might go 
back with me to Florence, and then all re- 
turn together when the marriage was over. 
And then, when we were gone, perhaps 
your Reverence might see well to say a 
word or two to my daughter Olivia, to let 
her know^ — just all about it." 

" You think, then, of leaving for Florence 
with Signora Rappi, without informing the 
Signorina Olivia of the purpose of your 
journey?" asked the Priore, looking from 
under his eyebrows at the fattore. 
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"Well, yes, I think so, your Reverence. 
Perhaps it would — well — would come easier 
that way." 

"Perhaps you are right. Perhaps it 
would be for the best," said the Priore, 
thoughtfully, as he remembered the glance 
he had seen in Olivia's eyes when he had 
so coolly communicated to her his change 
of plans as regarded hei-. 

And so, after a few more words, it was 
settled that Signer Kappi, on going home, 
should carry with him a note from the 
priest, requesting the Signora Rappi to step 
up to the rectory-house that evening. 

And then, the fattore having taken his 
leave, and proceeded on his way down the 
hill to his own house, there came a mauvais 
quart-iTheure for the unhappy vicar. 

The Signora Rappi was a good deal sur- 
prised—not at receiving a message from the 
Priore, requesting her to step up to his 
house for the purpose of having a little con* 
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versation with her "spiritual pastor and 
master'' — but at receiviug the missive from 
the hands of her husband. The fattore, 
however, tossed the note to her, as he came 
in, saying that " that had been brought for 
her from the Priore," leaving her to imag- 
ine, if she chose, that he had taken it frotn 
the hand of some other messenger. Signor 
Domenico desired that some supper should 
be got for him, merely saying, in a careless 
manner, that he should be obliged to return 
to Florence on the following morning, and 
that he would tell his wife what he was go- 
ing for at leisure, when she returned from 
her visit to the Piiore. In reply to his in- 
quiries for his elder daughter, he was told 
that Olivia had been complaining of a bad 
headache, and had gone to her own room. 
So, while his wife got ready for her visit 
the servant brought the fattore his supper, 
and he sat down to it in solitude — and 
made none the worse meal on that account. 
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Olivia's plea of headache as a reason for 
shutting herself up in her own room was no 
mere excuse. Her head in truth ached vio-. 
lently enough ; but that was but one mani- 
festation of the universal fever of the blood 
produced by the terrible and crushing 
heart-ache, which at one moment seemed to 
benumb her into a half-comatose state of 
dead despair, and in the next to wake into 
raging activity all the furies of jealousy, ha- 
tred, and burning desire for revenge. She 
was not lying down on the bed, but sitting 
on the foot of it, staring, with dry eyes and 
burning eyeballs, at the opposite white- 
washed wall. An ostentatiously large cru- 
cifix was suspended at her back over the 
head of the bed. But of all the mixed and 
jostling feelings in her mind, not one 
prompted her to turn in tlmt direction for 
comfort and consolation. And truly, if any 
eye could have watched the unhappy girl, 
as she sat immovable, save that from time 
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to time she rocked herself backward and for- 
ward on her seat, as if from bodily anguish, 
the observer would have detected small trace 
o^ the exquisitely lovely features of the Ma- 

/Qonna-like calm and sanctity of expression 
for which Olivia was celebrated. Her long 
hair of glossy black was falling down on 

.either side of the dead- white face, and over 
her faultlessly shaped shoulders; and her 
hands — long, slender, and bloodless — were 
pressed on either side of her throbbing tem- 
ples, save when, every now and then, as a 
fiercer gleam of uncontrolled fury flash-ed 

from her eyes, the arms would be extended 

« 

into the air, while the fingers worked nerv- 
ously, clasping and unclasping themselves 
in a manner suggesting that the thoughts 
within, which prompted their working, were 
such as to make the blood run cold to think 
of. It is an old remark, that those tempera- n 
ments which are the calmest and most im- / 
passible under ordinary circumstances, are ■ 

M 
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subject to the most irrepressible and danger4 
ous outbreaks of violence when a tempest- 1 
wind of sufficient force to stir them does! 
arise. And Olivia exemplified the truth of 
the observation in the most striking mannerj 
And that priest ! A clever man, an expe- 
rienced man, one whose business it was to 
know the hearts of men, and more especially 
of women, and who fancied he knew them 
so well. What did he really know of the 
emotions which sway with most terrible 
mastery the female heart? What did he 
dream of those depths of passion which he 
had never fathomed, and which, like some 
deep, sleeping pool, had lain still and. quies- 
cent under the surface appearance of a plac- 
idly smooth oval face, and the routine prac- 
tice of devotional formalities? Le83 than 
any other man, who was not a priest, would 
have known. Surely less, or he would nev- 
er have dreamed for an instant that even 
the Madonna-faced Olivia could have toler- 
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ated the dispensations to which he expected 
her to be docile, as if confessions and fasts 
and litanies had really purged all human 
passion out of her. A blind leader of the 
blind in truth ! 

If the piiest could have seen her as she 
sat there in her great agony on the foot of 
her bed, with her back turned to the cruci- 
fix, it may be doubted whether he would 
have ventured on attempting to play with 
her the game he had planned. 

With her mother, la Signora Rappi, the 
case was different. In the first place, moth- 
ers of fifty can look more philosophically ,at 
such matters than daughters of twenty; and, 
in the second place, the passions, hopes, and 
pride that were to be crushed and abased, 
were not hers, but another's — which makes 
resignation and reliance upon religion easier. 
Signora Rappi heard the priest's behests 
with no little surprise, but with no attempt 
at resistance or remonstrance. In her own 
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heart she had serious and very disagreeable 
misgivings as to the effect this change in the 
dispensations of Providence might produce 
on her elder daughter ; though she did not 
venture to manifest them. And when the 
Priore intimated that perhaps it would be 
for the best that she sh\)uld accompany her 
husband on his intended journey to Flor- 
ence on the morrow, without making any 
communication to her daughter upon the 
subject on which he had been speaking to 
her, it was with no little sense of relief that 
she acquiesced in this arrangement, and with 
a ^ery sincere feeling of gratitude that she 
accepted the Priore's offer to take upon him- 
self the task of communicating to Olivia the 
decision which had been come to with re- 
gard to the family affair during her absence 
in Florence. "It will be lonely and dull 
enough for Olivia all by herself in the farm- 
house, when they are all gone," thought the 
Priore to himself; " and it will be just the 
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opportunity, disgusted as she is, too, with the 
loss of her lover, to direct her mind and 
reconcile it to a cloistered life.*^ 

So all was settled quite smoothly. Sign- 
ora Eappi found her husband sitting on the 
bench before the door, smoting his cigar 
after supper, when she came back from the 
Priore's house. 

" His Beverenoe tells me,^ she said, " that 
he thinks it will be best for me to go with 
you to-morrow to Florence, 'Menico. I hoj^e 
it will all turn out for the 1>est WTho'd 
have thought that Giulia would be married, 
after all, before her sister? I only hope, for 
my part, that Olivia won't take on about it^' 

" You and the Priore and Olivia put your 
heads together to make a match for her, and 
my little Giulia and I have managed her af- 
fairs. I hope Olivia's will turn out as well 
I will go and see that Nerone has got his 
supper (Nerone was the little Cascntino 
pony that drew the fattore's baghoriiio), for 
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we must be off by five o'clock in the morn- 
mg." 

Not much passed between the fattore and 
his wife on their journey. The Signora 
Olivia, to her husband's considerable sur-, 
prise and very great Comfort, did not seize 
the opportunity for lecturing and preaching 
at her husband, as it was her usual habit to 
put to profit those rare occasions when she 
got within ear-shot of the fattore without 
the possibility of his getting away from her. 
The fact was that she did not see her way 
plainly before her. She was mystified. It 
seemed as if there were an intelligence of 
some sort between her husband and the Pri- 
ore, which was so unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary a circumstance that it deranged 
the bearing of all the points of the Signora 
Rappi's compass, and made her feel as if she 
were not sure that she should be sailing in 
the right direction by bullying Signor Do- 
menico as usual. 
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It is not necessanr to follow the wonhr 
couple filling the bagherino so handsomely 
on their journey, nor to recount all the lov- 
er's raptures of Carlo, or the delight of Giu- 
lia at such a sudden and brilliant suniise 
after the black and miserable night she had 
been passing in her aunt*s house, or the ex- 
ceeding surprise and disappointment of the 
latter lady when she learned the turn affairs 
had taken. Of course it must be supposed 
that such a man as Don Ignazio Verini must 
know best, and must be right ; and her own 
confessor assured her that she might depend 
upon it that such was the case, and that the 
Priore had some sufficiently good reason for 
changing his plans ; but it was very surpris- 
ing, and had a disagreeable flavor about it 
of the young lady, whom she had been co- 
ercing so conscientiously, getting her own 
way at last. 

Suffice it that all went "merry as a mar- 
riage-bell ;" that the necessary preliminaries 
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were very speedily arranged; and that on 
the fourth day from the fattore's last depart- 
ure from Marrolo the party set out on their 
return thither — Signor Domenico and his 
wife in one bagherino, and Carlo driving his 
bride in another following it. 




CHAPTER XV. 

^ON IGNAZIO kDew that the fat- 
tore and his party might be ex- 
pected to return to Marrolo on 
the evening of the foui'th day from that 
of his departure for the capital. And he 
was very far from unmindful of the task he 
had undertaken with regard to the Signo- 
rina Olivia. But it was not lis plan to set 
about fulfilling his mission immediately. It 
is not to be for a moment imagined that he 
deferred the task because he was afraid, or 
had any misgivings or even reluctance to 
execute it. It is true that he had seen 
enough at his last interview with the Sign- 
orina Olivia to have become aware that 
there might be more difficulty than he had 
M2 
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at first imagined in bending her will to the 
fate to which he destined her. But a prac- 
ticed horse-breaker has no more idea of fear- 
ing the colt he has to break, however the 
animal may kick and plunge at first, or 
doubting of his own ultimate success, than 
the Priore had of either dreading or think- 
ing very seriously of the business before 
him. But it was not his purpose to set 
about it immediately, because he considered 
that Olivia's life in the solitary farm-house, 
alone with her anger and disappointment, 
would have an excellent effect in preparing 
her to accept the destiny to which he pro- 
posed to urge her. Utter weariness of the 
life on the outside is often the most potent 
of the influences which dispose " brides of 
Christ " to seek the tomb-like repose of the 
inside of the cloister wall. 

So Don Ignazio allowed the first and the 
second day to pass by, before taking any 
step toward the execution of his task. It 
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was his purpose to go down to the farm- 
house on the third day. But, as fortune 
would have it, very early on the morning of 
the third day, a man and horse arrived at 
the door of the Priory, w^ith a message to 
the effect that the "curato" of a village 
some eight or ten miles off was supposed to 

. be dying, and that the dying man was most 
anxious to see the Priore of Marrolo. It 
was impossible to refuse to attend this sum- 
mons; and the Priore, reflecting that fat- 
tore Kappi would not get back to Marrolo 
till the evening of the subsequent da)^, and 
that he should have all the morning for the 
execution of the commission he had charged 
himself with, thus put off going to see 
Olivia till the fourth da)% 
He was detained at Repafratta, the name 

* of the village to which he had been called, 
the whole of that day and far into the night, 
not being able to get back to Marrolo till 
near midnight. He was up betimes the 
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next raoniing, and proposed going down 
to Signor Rappi's farm-house on his errand 
as soon as he should have perfoiined his 
morning mass. 

Now all this delay, intentional and unin- 
tentional, was very unfortunate tor Olivia 
Rappi. She had been left, as it will be re- 
membered, by the Priore, in his last conver- 
sation with her, under the impression that 
Simone Bossi, who was, as she had been led 
to believe, her lover, and had for months 
freq^uented her father's house as such, was 
about to marry her sister Giulia; and noth- 
ing had been said previous to the depoi'ture 
of her father and mother for Florence to 
correct this impression. The mistake was a 
very terrible one for Olivia. It might have 
been distasteful to her that Giulia's mar- 
riage with the man whose love-making to* 
her sister she had so often snubbed and 
thwarted should take place, while her own 
marriage with her authorized and recognized 
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lover was still unsettled. Bnt that would 
liave been as nothing compared with the 
agony of fiiiy and jealousy that was tearing 
her. ' Her lover had been Mse to her — 
hideously, beyond all possibility of forgive- 
ness^ felse to her — ^for he had been nourish- 
ing a passion for Giulia even while he was 
pretending to be striving to win her love. 
He had been making her a mere stalking, 
horse — ^using the opportunities afforded him 
by the cruel treachery he was practicino* 
against her to make love to her younger sis- 
ter. (That this was not dltogetlier the case 
the reader knows ; but it necessarily seemed 
so to the unfortunate Olivia) But not even 
this misery was all that was driving her to 
despair. Not only her supposed lover, but 
every body else had been false to her— had 
conspired against her, and combined to 
make a dupe and fool of her. That false, 
wicked priest, too! to whom she had for 
more years than she could remember been 
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taught to look up to as the very represent- 
ative of God upon earth. Religion ! — it sick-, 
ened her to think what a poor, cheated dupe 
she had been made in the name of religion. 
It was all a cheat and a lie ! Every thing 
was a lie ! There was no truth any where in 
the world ! Look at the contrasted fates of 
her sister and herself! She had walked in 
the paths that had been pointed out to her 
— Giulia had rebelled. Look at the result ! 
She had been fooled to the top of her bent 
— taught to believe that she was one of the 
elect. Yes ; elected to bear all the misery, 
while others were to gather the rewards. 
Religion ! The very thought of the Priore, 
and his soft words and his praises, sickened 
her. She hated and loathed the whole 
thing. She hated the false, false world, 
and the golden sunlight that smiled down 
upon it all with a loathsome mockery. 

During the three days in which the Priore 
had, partly by calculation and partly by ac- 
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cident, left her to herself, Olivia could hard- 
ly be said to have slept — hardly be said to 
Lave taken sasten^nce. She had, during a 
few hours at a timej been in a semi^uncon- 
scious state, but it was not restorative, 
health-giving sleep. She had from time to 
time, when the parched sensation in her 
•throat became intolerable, swallowed a little 
milk, but that was all the nourishment she 
had taken. She had hid herself away in her 
room, shutting out the odious sunlight of 
the three brilliant days that had passed, and 
feeling from hour to hour as if she was ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the faint line 
which separates such misery as hers from 
absolute raving madness. 

The fourth day was of a different kind. 
The wind had changed ; a strong " greco," or 
southeast wind, was blowing; the whole sky 
was black with heavy clouds, and threaten- 
ed a deluge of rain. The change was wel- 
come to Olivia. The brilliant sunshine had 
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seemed to insult her misery. The lowering 
sky appeared congenial to her condition of 
mind. An irresistible feeling of restlessness 
seized her, and she thought she would go 
out. 

It was about the hour of the " Angelus" 
— noon-day, that is to say — and the Priore 
had settled in his mind to go down to the* 
farm-house immediately after the meal which 
it was his custom to take at that hour. It 
was a favorable time for Olivia to leave the 
house without being seen, and without the 
consequent necessity of speaking to any 
body. The servant, who performed such 
parts of the work of Signora Rappi's house 
as she did not attend to herself, was eating 
her own dinner, and giving theirs to the 
men who worked in the yard; while such 
as did not live in the house had, according 
to the invariable Tuscan custom, retired into 
some stable or out-house to pass the two 
hours' cessation from work allotted at mid- 
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^3ay in sleep or chat. Olivia was, therefore, 
enabled to slip from the house unobserved ; 
»nd turaing, without any thought or knowl- 
edge whither she was going, into the gate- 
Tvay of a field that happened to stand open 
on the left hand of the country lane into 
which the entrance to Signor Domenico's 
farm-yard opened, she dreamily crossed the 
field in the direction of the bottom of the 
valley. There was no path through the 
field, and nothing to make it appear proba- 
ble that any one should pass that way. At 
the farther side of this field was the Arno a 
very small rivulet in this early part of its 
course ; and along the bank of it, artificially 
raised into a causeway (for even here the 
infant river can occasionally do mischief 
when swollen by sudden and violent rains) 
there is a path, which, in the direction 
up the stream, runs along the river's bank 
for two or three miles, till it is brought to a 
sudden ending by another little stream 
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which,- coming down from the hills on the 
left hand, here falls into the Arno. Once 
upon a time. Heaven knows how many 
years ago, there was a bridge over this little 
stream, making it possible to continue one's 
walk along the path by the side of the 
Arno. But the little stream, puny little 
trickle as it was in flry weather, like most 
Tuscan streams, little or big, was capable 
of playing all sorts of mischievous pranks at 
a very short notice after a heavy rain-fall. 
And on some occasion, more years ago than 
Olivia could remember, the willful little 
stream had, in such a fit of sudden rage, 
thrown down and carried away the bridge. 
Elsewhere it would have been built up 
again within the next week, but in Tuscany 
nothing of the sort was thought of. It was 
left to remain as the angry waters and the 
Madonna (probably also angry) had left it ; 
and the peasants quietly took to calling the 
spot "jZ!onte Rotto" — broken bridge— just 
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as if that were, and always had been, and 
always must be, the proper name of the 
locality. 

Along this path, which ended as has been 
described, and thus in its truncated condi- 
tion led nowhither, Olivia sauntered ou, 
utterly unconscious of all external things — 
conscious only of her own utter misery and 
despair. 

Meanwhile the Priore was walking leis- 
urely down the hill after his good dinner, 
on his way to the farm-house, meditating as 
he went on the best way of setting about the 
business in hand. He had not yet, in the 
course of the three previous days, thought 
much about it. There did not seem to him 
difficulty enough in the matter to require 
much preparation. On his way to the scene 
of action, he tranquilly considered, as he 
walked, what would be the best and readi- 
est means of bringing his docile and pious 
parishioner's mind into the condition he 
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wished it. Thus tranquilly pursuing his 
way, with the deliberate and somewhat 
stately step of a dignified ecclesiastic after 
dinner, the Priore reached fattore Rappi's 
farm much about the time when, at the end 
of the two hours' mid-day repose, the labor- 
ers were returning to their work, and the 
rustic world began to be alive again, after 
its classic period of suspension of all active 
existence. Arriving at the open door, he 
walked in, and, well knowing the localities 
of the house, proceeded to the kitchen, and 
there asked the servant to tell the Signorina 
Olivia that he wished to speak with her. 
The woman went on her errand, and quick- 
ly returned, looking surprised, but not in 
the least degree alarmed, with the answer 
that the Signorina Olivia was not in her 
room ; and she supposed that she must have 
gone out for a walk, though it seemed odd 
that, not having been out once during the 
last three fine days, she should have gone 
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out now, when, to all appearances, they were 
going to have a storm shortly. It struck 
the Priore as odd, too; and some sort of 
feeling caused a cloud to overshadow his 
brow as he heard the answer to his request. 
Perhaps it was only that he was annoyed at 
having to lose his time ; for it was absolute- 

« 

ly necessary that he should speak with the 
girl before the return of her parents, accord- 
ing to his promise, and he could hardly go 
back up the hill again to his house without 
seeing her, especially as it now wanted only 
about three or four hours of the time when 
the fattore and his companions might be ex- 
pected to arrive on their return. The serv- 
ant remarked that it was even then begin- 
ning to rain, and doubtless, therefore, her 
young mistress would return shortly to the 
house. Did she know, the priest asked, in 
which direction she had gone? No; she 
had not seen her — had not heard her speak 
of any intention of going out. The Priore 
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told her to go and ask the men in the yard 
if they could tell at all in which direction 
the Signorina had walked. No; they had 
none of them seen her, and had no idea 
which way she had gone. 

The Priore said that he would wait for 
her return, and was shown into the fattore's 
sitting-room for that purpose. 

The Priore waited for more than half an 
hour, going from time to time to the win- 
dow to look out at the rain, which was now 
descending . in torrents. He became more 
and more surprised, as the minutes went on, 
that the young lady did not return; and 
gradually a certain vague uneasiness began 
to steal over him. At last, when the clock 
in the fattore's parlor, at which the Priore 
had been glancing from time to time, point- 
ed to three, he went out into the kitchen, 
and told the maid that it seemed to him 
very strange that the Signorina had not 
long since returned; and that, seeing that 
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the stonii of rain continued as violent as 
ever, it seemed to him that it would be well 
to send the men about the place to look for 
her. A Tuscan is always ready to accept 
any commission or job of any kind which 
has the effect of taking him away fi*om the 
regular work on which he is employed; and 
the men undertook readily enough to start 
off in search of their young mistress. But 
the question was, which way to go. There 
were three men disposable; and it was set- 
tled, after losing half an hour in debating 
the question, in true Italian fashion, that 
one of these should go up the hill through 
the village toward the church, while anoth- 
er followed the road leading down the val- 
ley, and the third took that up the vallej'', 
which is the way to Florence. If the de- 
scription of the locality at the beginning of 
this chapter were sufficiently clear to enable 
the reader to understand it, he will have per- 
ceived that neither of these searchers could 
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by any chance fall in with Olivia. The 
last of the three, indeed, went in the same 
direction in which she was wandering when 
last we saw her. But he was following the 
road, while she was walking on the path by 
the side of the river, which was separated 
from the road by the space of two or three 
fields. Besides, Olivia's path, as we know, 
did not extend beyond two or three miles, 
being brought to an abrupt termination by 
the ruined bridge. Thus the man who had 
been sent in that direction had soon passed 
the spot at which her path had come to an 
end — and her walk ^vith it. For there, by 
the side of the little rivulet, now rapidly be- 
coming a dangerous torrent, she sat down, 
regardless, and indeed unconscious, of the 
rain, which was falling in toirents; and 
there she remained, gazing with a sort of 
stupefied fascination at the raging and ris- 
ing waters, observing them with the out- 
ward eye, but with all the inner sense whol- 
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ly occupied by the more fiercely raging 
storm within her own breast. 

At last the man who had gone up the 
till came back. He had been all through 
the village. He had inquired every where ; 
he could hear no tidings of the missing 
young lady. In fact, the villagers felt quite 
sure that she could not have passed up the 
village street without having been seen by 
some one, and that, in fact, she had not 
been there. 

It was now past four o'clock; the other 
men had not returned ; and the fattore might 
be expected to be home in an hour or so. 
The Priore was grievously pei'plexed. He 
could not prevent his mind from recalling a 
too vivid picture of the expression of Oliv- 
ia's face, and of the look she gave him 
when she left him, after he had made that 
fatal communication to her. He was now 
seriously alarmed. And when it wanted 
only ten minutes to five, he decided on going 
• ' N 
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out himself into the storm to look for her, 
rather because the uneasiness he felt made 
inaction and quiet waiting intolerable to 
him, than because he had any idea that he 
could do any better than those who were 
already seeking her. 

The Priore turned from the door of the 
house in the direction that Olivia had 
taken. So did the man who had been dis- 
patched along the road in that direction. 
But the latter, passing the open gate of the 
field into which Olivia had strayed, had 
thus missed all chance of finding her. The 
Priore, on the other hand, not in conse- 
quence of any reasoning upon the subject, 
and yet not quite by chance, as it is called, 
turned into the gate, and proceeded to cross 
the field toward the river, as Olivia had 
done before him. Not wholly by chance, 
though he, if he had asked himself the ques- 
tion, would have said that it was so. But, 
in truth, there was a half recognized, vague 
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dread in his mind, the looming shadow of a 
possibility, which he would by no means in 
words have admitted to be a possibility, 
that led him to direct his steps toward the 
river. 

In the mean time the fattore and his wife, 
in one bagherino, and Carlo Sparti and his 
wife in another following it, were journeying 
homeward in far too happy and merry a 
frame of mind to care much for the deluge 
of rain that was falling on them. They had 
reached the inn at the Consuma before the 
rain began, and had there dined mendly. It 
was about an hour after they had started 
again that the rain began; they were then 
not much more than two hours from home ; 
there was nothing for it but to push on at 
their best speed ; and it wanted a good half 
hour of six when the bagherini, amid much 
laughter and rivalry between the fattore 
and his son-in-law, came rattling down the 
last hill that brought them to the bottom 
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of the valley, within a few miles of Mar- 
rolo. 

They continued to dash along through 
the deluge of rain as fast as the good ponies 
could lay leg to ground, the two men shout- 
ing to their steeds and to each other, and 
the women laughing and chattering, till they 
were only about a couple of miles from 
home. There in the centre of the road 
stood one of the fattore's men, wildly wav- 
insj his arms with the evident intention of 
stopping them. What in the world could 
he be there for in that storm of rain, and 
making frantic signs to them to stop — there 
close to home, and in such weather? 

The two drivers pulled up their ponies — 
the older man not without a certain feeling 
of alaiTD, the younger surprised only, for his 
Giulia was there beside him, and it did not 
seem to him to matter much what could 
happen in all the rest of the world. 

" Pietro ! die diavolo ! What on earth is 
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the matter ? Why don't you speak, man ?" 
cried the fattore. 

" Oh, Signor Padrone ! here's the Priore — 
he wants to speak to you before you go any 
farther," said the man. 

"The Priore! — here! — in this weather? 
What in the world do you mean? Are 
you dreaming, or drunk? Where is the 
Priore?" said the farmer, with growing 
misgiving. 

" Close* by, Signor Padrone, at the gate 
leading into the field of Cecco Passini. Per- 
haps it would be better if you would get 
down from the bagherino, and just come and 
speak to him before you go any farther," 
said the man, looking hard into the fattore's 
face, as if to convey to him that there was 
more in what he was saying than he could 
then and there tell him. 

"Well, this is the queerest go I ever 
heard of !" said the fattore, giving his wife 
the reins, and getting out of the bagherino. 
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" I say, Sparti," Jie added, " come you, too. 
I can't understand what it means." 

The two men hurried forward, leaving 
the ponies and the women standing in the 
road under the pelting rain, and at a turn 
in the road, which had hid him from them, 
they saw the Priore standing at the side of 
the way, 

"What — what is it? What is the mat- 
ter?" said the fattore, with much alarm in 
his voice. 

"My worthy Signor Domenico, a misfor- 
tune has happened — a terrible misfortune. 
I wished to spare your wife till it can be 
told to her in a less terribly abrupt manner. 
Prepare yourself, my dear sir, for a painful 
shock !" said the priest. 

"What is it? What has happened? 
Don't keep me here, man, in suspense — 
speak out!" said the fattore, all his usual 
deference for the Priore breaking down 
under his anxiety. 
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"A terrible accident has happened to 
your daughter Olivia. She has fallen into 
the river, and — '' The Pi-iore supplied the 
remainder of his sentence by looking with 
sad and sympathizing eyes into the fattore's 
face, and slowly shaking his head. 

" Not dead ! You don't mean to say that 
my child is drowned!" cried the poor fat- 
tore, staring at him with open-eyed hori'or. 

" It is even so, my poor Signor Domenico. 
There was no hand near to help her. She 
had gone out before the storm commenced 
— ^perhaps intending to meet you on your 
return — who knows? She seems to have 
taken the path along the bank of the river. 
Perhaps she was unaware of the bridge over 
the Strina torrent being broken. Perhaps 
she attempted to cross it. It was there, at 
all events, that we found her body, in the 
deep pool made by the fall of the torrent 
into the river. Peace be with her soul !" 

The fattore wrung his hands and stood 
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speechless, as if stricken dumb by the sud- 
denness of the blow. 

" Who is to tell this to her mother T he 
said at length, in a hoarse voice. 

Carlo Sparti had meanwhile gone on a 
few steps to a group of laboring men, who 
were standing around and bending over the 
body of the luckless girl, which had been 
brought up from the spot where it had been 
found in the river to the road-side, as being 
the most convenient means of conveying it 
to the farm-house. He came back to the 
farmer, and, laying his hand affectionately 
on his shoulder, said, " Go back, father, to 
the women. I will see to conveying her to 
the house." And the fattore, though he 
had demanded, in the first agony of his 
grief, who was to take the duty of telling 
the lost girl's mother, simply obeyed the 
word of his son-in-law, and, still appearing 
more like a person walking in his sleep 
than one conscious of what he was doing, 
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turned to carry the tidings which had met 
him to the bereaved mother and sister. 

There is little more to be added to this 
true story of priestly interference with the 
domestic arrangements of family life. The 
story is so far a remarkable one, and one 
which attracted much observation, and was 
widely talked of at the time, and is still re- 
membered, as that it ended in the miserable 
death of one of the parties whose destiny 
the priest had undertaken to control. Nat- 
ures as violent as that of the hapless Olivia 
are not met with every day, especially 
among the rural population of Italy. But 
as far as concerns the wide-spread misery 
which similar priestly manceuvrings fre- 
quently produce, the story has nothing very 
uncommon about it. 

The fattore and his wife were spared the 
terrible addition to their sorrow which 
would have been occasioned by the knowl- 
edge that their child had perished by her 

N2 
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own act. It might have been that she had 
fallen into the water, which in its swollen 
condition was abundantly sufficient to have 
destroyed her, if she had done so. 

Did that magnificent specimen of the sac- 
erdotal caste, Don Ignazio Verini, equally 
believe that his victim's death had been 
caused by accident? It may be shrewdly 
doubted. In any case, he never allowed the 
slightest word of misgiving upon the subject 
ever to pass his lips. Perhaps he may have 
been visited by some passing stings of re- 
morse. But passing they are sure to have 
been — ^for had he not the consolation of 
knowing that he had done all for the "glory 
of God ?" 
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nal DniwliiEe by ChHrlea Purignp, Uenry I. Slcpbeiis, gnLiimoo Bjtian, 

W. a I. JaweLt, and OraaTUIe Ferkius, after Sketches br CnptiiiD bSiI. 

Sio, Clutb, ft 00. 
HALLAM'S OONSTITDTIONAT. BISTORT OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 

oowloii otHeui^VJI. to Uia Death of George U. Svo, ClolJi, W (W. 
IIALLAM'S LITER^TITIIE, lutrodnctlon to tba Lllecatnre of Eumm dtir- 

log tlie Firteentli, Blitseulb, and Sereuteeutti Couturise. B^ ilniBi 

BALLAH'S MIDDLE AOBS. Bute of Earope doriog Ue Middle Ages 



,e CHiHsr 10 ibe Abdication of 3i 



JAY'S WORKS. ComnlotB Work! of Rev. wmiam Jbt; 

Sertnoni, Fnmllj Dlgcoiitaei, Homing and Eveiuag fiicnMBen im t' 
Dut Iu tbe Yeac, Fanii)* Prajeri, ibc Aathor's eoloreed Edlliou 
rifed. 3»oli, a™, ClQlh. (SOO. 



Bnn: compiled from FnmlW letters and RemlulKaiinn. bj his GcaM- 
OrsudilaagbiBr, 8iB>u N. RtHnoLm. With lllDBlratlons. Croini Bvo, 
IllDinlnaled Cbitb, Beveled Edgei, ti BO. 



JOHNSON'S 



__ 30RIMEAN WAR The Invaainn of the Crimea, nnd »0 Ac- 

connl ofiisProirrBss down to the Death nn.nrd-Knelfln. Bv .\i.n.»- 
DEE WiLUAH EtsoLAKE. Witb Uaus Slid FhiDB. TiTo YoIb. readr. 
IZmo, Clotb, SiOUpervoL 
KINOSLEY'S WEST INDIEA At LH«t: A Chriilmas In the West ludleEL 

BrCuiBtnaKiHasuit. Illnatraled. ISmo, Clotb, tl DO. 
KRUUUACBER'S DAVID, EINQ OF ISRAEL. David, Uie KiDff nriinc 
" - lit drawn from Bible Hlilrar "id the BcHikofPsarniB. Br 
WiLMAH KunHHAoniiB, D.D., Aalhor of'Blijnh Ibe T\tb- 
•■ • • ■■ eipresB Snnctlon of tbB Author b« tba 

, -_ a Letter /mm Dr. Kminniaclier to tit 

AraerlcBH Readere, and n Portrait, limo, Clotb, II tt. 
LAMB'S COMFLBTE WORKS. The Workii of Obatlei Lamb. Comnrta- 

■-- ■-■- ' -Ub™, Poems, Esi-avB of Blla. E-mi; "■ -' "- 

-*-'"--;bothi8Lire,wii- ■ "■ 



earth, Ac, aodaSkc 
Taivoebii. F.irtrnlt 



, EiUTB npoil StiBkrpeare, ll( 
thePliiBltlemuriiiKbrT. Hoo 



Harper dr» Brothers'* Valitable and Interesting Works* 



LIVINGSTONE'S SOUTH AFRICA. Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years* Residence in the 
Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loan- 
do on the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down the River 
Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By David Livingstomk, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portrait, Maps by Arrowsmith, and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 50. 

LIVINGSTONES* ZAMBESI. Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi 
and its Tributaries, and of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and Ny- 
assa. 1853-1864. By David and Chaxlbs Livimqbtons. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

M*CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPEDIA. Cyclopadia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun 
M'Clintook, D.D., and James Strong, S.T.D. 6 vols, now ready. Royal 
8vo, Price per voL, Cloth, $5 00 ; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 

MARCY'S ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER. Thirty Years of Army Life 
on the Border. Comprising descriptions of the Indian Nomads of the 
Plains ; Explorations of New Territory ; a Trip across the Rocky Mount- 
ains in the Winter; Descriptions of^the Ilaoits of Different Animals 
found in the West, and the Methods of Hunting them ; with Incidents 
in the Life of Different Frontier Men, &c , &c. By Brevet Brigadier- 
General R. B. Maroy, U.S.A., Author of "The Prairie Traveller.'*^ With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00. 

MACAULAY'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. The History of England from 
the Accession of James IL By Thomas Bauington Maoaulav. With 
an Original Portrait of the Author. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00 ; 12mo, 
Cloth, $7 50. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern; In 
which the Rise, Progress, and Variation of Church Power are considered 
in their Connection with the StatCLOf Learning and Philosophy, and the 
Political History of Europe during that Period. Translated, wit h Notes, 
&C.1 by A. MAoraiNK, D.D. A new Edition, continued to .1826, by C. 
CooTK, LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

THE DESERT OP THE EXODUS. Journeys on Foot In the Wilderness 
of the Forty Years' Wanderings ; undertaken in connection with the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. By B. 
H. Palmkb, M.A., Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Ulnstrations 
from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Survey 
Expedition and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

OLIPHANT'S CHINA AND JAPAN. Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mis- 
sion to China and Japan, in the Years 185T, '58, '59. By Laubbnok Oli- 
PHANT, Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

OLIPHANT'S (Mns.) LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING. The Life of Edward 
Irving, Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. Illustrated by 
his Journals and Correspondence. By Mrs. Olipbamt. Portrait Svo 
Cloth, $3 50. ^ * 

BAWLINSON'S MANUAL OP ANCIENT HISTORY. A Manual of An- 
cient History, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire 
Comprising the History of Chaldaea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia! 
Phoenicia, Syria, Judaea, Egypt, Carthage, Persia, Greece. Macedonia^ 
Parthia, and Rome. By Gkobob Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

RECLUS'S THE EARTH. The Earth: A Descriptive History of the Phe- 
nomena and Life of the Globe. Bv Elisor Rkolus. Translated bv the 
late B. B. Woodward, and Edited by Henry Woodward. With 234 Mans 
and Illustrations and 23 Page Maps printed in Colors. Svo, Cloth, $6 oo! 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Life. Being the Second 
Series of a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By J^lvAr Rk- 
olus. Profusely Illustrated with 260 Maps or Fimires and 27 Mnna 
printed in Colore. Svo, Cloth, $6 00. ^ figures, and 2T Maps 



' EUAKSFEAKE. Ttao Drsmatic Works of Willlani Shnkapeiire, wltb the 
Orrecliona and Illneiratinn* of Ur. J.uikbos, a STln>^Bi, nnd olhen. 
Efl vised by lB»»n Rkbti. Eop-iviDga. « yoli, Royal 18niu, CiuUi, » ». 

SUILBS'S LIFE OF THE STBFBSNSO^IS. The Ule ol Qaoree Sleplim- 

tbe^DTsnlion nnd IntroductfoQ orthe lUtlna; LcKoniol.Ive! Bv SinCU. 
guiLis, Antbor of "Self-Help," Ac WUli Suel PurtniltB imd uDmeroiu 
IlluatnillDDe. Bvo, Clotfa, f^OO. 

BMILES'S HISTOUY OF THE BUGUENOTa. ThslInenfunU: IbeirSet- 
tlenieme, Chnrcbef, nnd Indiii-irlei In Buglsnd and Irt^liind. BySinDiib 
EuiLiu. ViUh ID Appeudtx lelutiag to Ihs Buiruiguuta lu AmellclL. 
Croiva 9vo, (;iuLb, tl IB- 

SFEKE'S AFRICA. Journal of tbe Sltcoyerv ot the Somce of ih« 1111c. 
By Captain Johh Habbibo SPBKit, Captain B.M, Indian Army. Fellow 
and Gold MeduUet of the Roral Oengrapliical itoclely, Uon, Ctirrespond- 
lac Member and Gold Medaliitnt tbeFi'eDcb Oeuerapblcal Siiciely, Ac 
Wltb Maps and PaitciUte and Domerona IlluatratirniF, cblelly from braw- 
Inei by Capiain Gbikt. 8vo, Cloth, unifuna with LIviua -- ''- - 
Burtoa. &c,tl OD. 



.flartli. 



>th, tS M. 

Greece. EnBOiiinBa. IBmo, Clnib.VoO. 
Bniue. Engravinas, l!mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Rome. ByXiddell Engravinge. ISmo, Cinlh, $! nO. 
Old Tiietanient Hillary. EnRraviuei. limn, Clulli, (i Ofl. 
New Teeiamant Hlitory. EucraTinEB, ISnio, Cluih, ^ mi. 
Strickland's Qaeens of Englaua. Ahridecd. Eng'e. lini>i, Clolb, f! OO. 
Ancient Hintory or the Eaeb ISmo, Clolli, t! DO. 
Hallam'H Middle Aevt. ISmo, Cloth, IS W. 
Ilellam'a ConeUtattoual History iif England. Mao, Cloth, {3 M 
Lyell'i Elements ofGeology, lUmo, Cloth, £« (W. 
TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. TheComplelePoemi of Alfred Ten- 
"— ' ' ""••■ "'— — --naby Emlueut ArlHW, 



1 wi£ 



Beieral hundred Eugravlnea, represenling 

Prodnotlona of llie Hnly Cind, and tbe Ci 

oflhePeople. t large lima vols., Cloth, 

TYKRMAN'8 WESLEY. The Life and Tin 



e Plan of Jemaatfnu 11 
lis Scenery, Topo£rflpliy, ana 
tumea, Manners, and uabtu 

fl nf the Be". John Wwlcir, 



vu. Cloth, II M. 

IHOUISI'S. The Oxford MetbodistBiMenoirB 
■ " ~ irvey, and Bninghlon, 
" ' ^ Willi 



le'KsT. 1. 'Tiu 



VAMIil'llV.-^ il.NTRAi, A^IA, Travels in Central Asia. Belnr Ihe Ab- 
cmiiiH,r a Jiiu: ii.y riuiu Tclieren arrosB tbe Turkoinnn DeHit, on Ihe 

formed" In ilia Year 1869. ByAuHiMna VAiiniEiiT, Hember'of tbO^d- 
Hon. With Map and WoadcDIx. Bto, Clnth,$4 SO. 
VOOD'S EOMBS WITHOUT UAMD3. Homes Wilhont nsude: belns n 
Dencrtptlnn ot the Habitattona of Anitnnis, i:ln»«ed aoBordine ^l their 
Principle of CoHBtrectlnn. By J. G. Wom^ M.A., F.L.a Wllb aUoLt 
Jtf lllnalraltonB. Byo, Clotb, ^yeled Edges, $4 H^ 



LORD LYTTOJSf'S WORKS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



Who is there nniting in one person the imagination, the passion, the hu- 
mor, the energy, the knowledge of the heart, the artist-like eye, the original- 
ity, the fancy, and the learning of Edward Lytton Balwer ? In a vivid wit- 
in profundity and a Gothic massiveness of thought— in style— in a calm cer- 
tainty and definitiveness of purpose— in industry— and, above all, in the 
power of controlling and regulating, by volition, his illimitable faculties of 
mind, he is unequaled— he is unapproached.— Edgab A. Fob. 



KBNELM CHILLINGL7. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; 12mo, Cloth, 

$1 25. 

THE PARISIANS. (7» course of publication in Hakper's 
Weekly.) 

THE COMING- RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1 00. 

KING- ARTHUR, A Poem. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Metrical 
Translation into English. With Introduction and Commenta- 
ries. With Latin Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, 
and Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROSE TVORKS. 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $3 50. 

CAXTONIANA: a Series of Essays on Life, Literature, and 
Manners. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE LOST TALES OP MILETUS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A STRANGE STORY. A Novel. Illustrated by American 
Artists. 8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

•WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ? A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

MY NOVEL ; or. Varieties in English Life. 8vo, Paper, $1 60 ; 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 

THE CAXTONS. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

LUCRETIA ; or. The Children of Night. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE LAST OP THE BARONS. A Novel. • Svo, Paper, 

$1 00. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 



The Works of Lord Lytton. 



N 



HABOIiD, the Last or the S&xdd Kings. A Nuvel. Bvo, Puper, 

%\ 00. 
PELHAM; or, The Adventures of a Gentleman. A Nu\el. 

Willi a New Introiluclion. 8vo, I'liiier, Tu'cents. 

DEVEREUX. A Tule. 8vo, Paper, BO tenta. 

THE DISOWNED. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, TS coins. 

THE LAST DATS OF POMPEII. A Novel. Sto, Paper, 

50 cents. 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. A Novel gvo, Pa- 

ZAKOMT. A Novel. 8 vo, Paper, 60 cents. 



EXTGEHE AHAM. A Tulo. 810, Paper, SO cents. 
ERNEST MALTRAVEHS. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 



CALDERON THE COURTIER. A Novel. lEmo, Paper, 

RIENZL A Nova 8vo, Paper, 75 cenla. 

GODOLPHIN, ANovel. ISmo.CToth, *1 BO; Svo, Piiper, BOct*. . 

THE STUDENT. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, %\ 50. 

ATHENS, ITS RISE AND FALL. With Views of the Ut- 
erature, l'hilo!iO]ili}'. and Social Life of ilia AlbenlBna B voU., 
I'Jmo, Cloth, ij! 50. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 2 roU,, I2nio, Cloth, 

il 50. 
THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. A riaj'. ICmo, Paper. 15 cents. 



•ST IlAiirKB & Bhothebs viHl send the abme tools by mail, 
j'oslai/e free, on rtcdpt of price. 



WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

12mo^ Cloth, $1 50 per Volume, 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY HALPIN. 



In view of the visit of Mr. Wilkie Collins to this country, 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have the pleasure of announcing a 
New Library Edition of the Works of this popular novelist, em- 
bellished with many illustrations by English and American artists — 
some of which have been drawn expressly for this edition — and 
with a New Portrait of the author, engraved on Steel by Hali'IN. 
One volume will be issued each month until the completion of the 
series. The convenient size of the volumes will commend this 
tasteful edition to the favor of American readers, among whom the 
author of " No Name," " The Woman in White," " Man and Wife," 
and ** The New Magdalen," is no less widely known than among 

his own countrymen. 

» 

Wilkie Collins has no living superior in the art of constructing a 
story. Others may equal if not surpass him in the delineation of 
character, or in the use of a story for the development of social the- 
ories, or for the redress of a wrong against humanity and civiliza- 
tion ; but in his own domain he stands alone, without a rival. * * * 
He holds that " the main element in the attraction of all stories is 
the interest of curiosity and the excitement of surprise." Other 
writers had discovered this before Collins; but, recognizing the 
clumsiness of the contrivances in use by inferior authors, he essays, 
by artistic and conscientious use of the same materials and similar 
devices, to captivate his readers.— A^ K Evening Post, 

We can not call to mind any novelist or romancer "of past times 
whose constructive powers fairly can be placed above his He is a 
literary artist, and a great one too, and he. always takes his readers 
with him. — Boston Traveller, 



Wilkie Collins' s Novels. 



Of all the living writers of English fiction, no one better under- 
stands the art of story-telling than Wilkie Collins. He has a faculty 
of coloring the mystery of a plot, exciting terror, pity, curiosity, and 
other passions, such as belongs to few if any of his confrh'es^ however 
much they may excel him in other respects. His style, too, is singu- 
larly appropriate — less forced and artificial than the average mod- 
ern novelist — Boston Transcript 



THE NEW MAGDALEN. 

BASIL. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK 

NO NAME. 

THE DEAD SECRET. 



POOR MISS FINCH. 

ARMADALE. 

MAN ANDWIFK 

THE MOONSTONE. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 



QUEEN OF HEARTS. 



1^^ Harper & Brothers also publish a Cheap Edition of 

Wilkie Collins's Novels : 



ARMADALE Illustrated 8vd, Paper, ^i oo, 

ANTONINA 8vo, Paper, 50c 



MAN AND WIFE. 
THE MOONSTONE 
NO NAME. . . . 
POOR MISS FINCH 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE 



Illustrated. . . . . . 8vo, Paper, Ji 00. 

Illustrated 8vo, Paper, %\ 00. 

Illustrated ...... 8vo, Paper, |i 00. 

Illustrated 8vo, Paper, Ji 00. 

Illustrated : 8yp». Paper, %\ 00. 



THE NEW MAGDALEN 8v6, Paper, soc 



PDBllSHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW TORE. 



Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States^ 

on receipt of the price. 



By SAMUEL SMILES. 



HISTORY OP THE HUGUENOTS. 

The Huguenots : their Settlements, Churches, and Industries 
in England and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. With an Ap- 
pendix relating to the Huguenots in America. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 GO. 



THE HUGUENOTS AFTER THE REVOCATION. 

The Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes : with a Visit to the country of the Vaudois. By 
Samuel Smiles. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 



LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. 

The Life of George Stephenson, and of his Son Robert Ste- 
phenson ; comprising, also, a History of the Invention and In- 
troduction of the Railway Locomotive. By Samuel Smiles. 
"With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 



SELF-HELP. 

Self-IIelp ; with Illustrations of Character and Conduct. By 
Samuel Smiles. i2mo. Cloth, $1 25. 



CHARACTER. 

Character. By Samuel Smiles. i2mo, Cloth, fi 50. 



ROUND THE WORLD. 

Round the World ; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. Edited by 
Samuel Smiles. "With Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1 50. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Harper & Brothers «//?/ send any of the above works by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 



By W. C. Prime. 



I Qo A-nsmna. 

I Go a-Fishing. B7 William C. Prime. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 

BOAT-LIFE IN EGYPT AND NUBIA. 

Boat-Life in Egypt and Nubia. By William C. Prime. D- 
lustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

TENT-LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. 

Tent-Life in the Holy Land. By William C. Prime. Illiis- 
trations. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE OLD HOUSE BT THE EIVER. 

The Old House by the River. By William C. Prime. ]2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

LATER YEARS. 

Later Years. By William C. Prime. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 



1^ Harper & Brothers will send either of the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of Ave cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 




u- 



